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CALIFORNIAN GOLD.* 


Tue lust of gold has been in all ages the chief incentive to daring enter- 
prises, and the most magnificent of these was the attempt to discover a new 
world, supposed to abound in the desired object; yet the bold adventurers 
who undertook its exploration, were but partially rewarded for the perils 
and hardships they encountered. Nevertheless, but one opinion seems to 
have been entertained in relation to the existence of the metals upon this 
continent, and this opinion has been sapported by the inadequate quantities 
that from time to time continued but parsimoniously to reward the toil and 
privation of its seekers. That Cortez, Pizarro, and De Soto were foiled 
in the object they so eagerly sought; and that the rich prize should at last 
have fallen to the lot of those who did not neglect industry in its search, is 
apparently one of those retributive dispensations which sometimes present 
themselves in the history of mankind. While the Spaniards, after a linger- 
ing and barren settlement upon this continent, are being driven back from 
the rich inheritance of which they have proved themselves unworthy, the 
Americo-Saxon race, having opened every resource of wealth, made 
active every means of production, overcome the wilderness and peopled the 
plains, have now opened, as it were, the national strong-box, and are pre- 
pared to fill every channel of trade with the “ constitutional currency” 
such quantities, as probably may elicit surprise from those who have held 
the opinion that there is ‘not coin enough in the world to transact its 
business.” Gold will now come to the American people, not as it pre- 
sented itself to the indolent Spaniards, viz. : as a means of indulging an in- 
glorious ease, or pampering a voluptuous pride, but as the great instrument 
of that national progress so compatible with the genius of the people. It 
is the motive power which will put in operation “the already-prepared vast 
machinery of American enterprise, and be but a means of accelerating the 
march to national supremacy. 


* Official Reports to Congress—Memorial of the citizens of California to Congress. 
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The Mexican war, which was supposed to be the knell of the Union, 
has been scarcely concluded before the object of three centuries’ search 
has been brought to light, and the conquered territory is found to be liter- 
ally ‘“‘ made of gold.’ The richest mineral country in the world is that of 
which Daniel Webster spoke as follows, in his speech on the loan bill, 
March 23d, 1848 :— 


‘“ There are other things that seem to affect one’s consciousness of being a 
reasonable man, and evince a disposition to impose on his common sense. And of 
this class of topics or pretensions | have never heard of anything, and cannot con- 
ceive of anything more ridiculous in itself, more absurd, and more affrontive to all 
sober judgment, than the cry that we are getting indemnity. Indemnity by the 
eaiealatiiae of New Mexico and California! [ hold them not to be worth a dollar, 
and we pay for them avast sum of money. We have expended, as every vody 
knows, large treasures in the prosecution of the war, and now what is there to con- 
stitute indemnity ?” 


This was certainly said in that spirit of federal prophecy which uniformly 
is stultified in my event. While the honorable gentleman was yet denouncing 
the territory as ‘* not worth a dollar,” immense sums were being daily « X- 
tracted from ts bosom by American pioneers, and that “ manifest destiny’ 
being fulfilled of which the federal party have ever been skeptive. 

The fact appears to be well-establishe d, that gold of great purity, and in con- 
siderable abundance, exists in the newly acquired territory. Large sums 
have been already received on the Atlantic border, and being analysed, are 
found to be nearly of the purity of the United States gold coin; that is to 
say, the coin is 900-1000ths fine; and of three different lots received from 
different persons and assayed at the mint, the Ist was 897-1L000th, the 2d 
894-1000th, and the 3d 894, $-1000th. This gold is produced in a qu intity 
averaging $12 per day to the seekers, who have hitherto been destitute of all 
proper facilities for extracting the metal from the stones and earth in which 
it is fouad. The supply is sapposed by all parties who have had an cppor- 
tunity of inspecting the localities, to be almost inexhaustible; and the ac- 
counts have stimulated the greatest enterprise in all sections of the United 
States—so much so that probably 100,000 persons, with every proper instru- 
meat for thorough work, will be ou the spot in the course of next sum- 
mer; and from the accounts of the richness of the mines or deposits, very 
considerable sums, possibly not under $30,000,000 per month, may be ex- 
pected to arrive in the United States. 

The course takeu by the excitement is singularly illustrative of the 
American character, and of that great skill and promptness in applying the 
principles of ‘ association” to all the concerns of life, which attracts the 
attention, and awakens the admiration of foreign observers. When the 
news reached the Atlantic States of the vast mineral wealth of the countries 
of the Pacific, the first impulse caused a general movement of individuals, all 
desirous of reaching the spot as soon as possible, and very many vessels 
were put up to take passengers, as well to Chayres, to cross the peninsula, 
as to double the cape and rei ach ‘the desired region, by the most tedious, but 
probably more sure method of a long sea voyage. . The lapse of a few weeks 
brought reflection. ‘The difhculties to be encountered and the dangers to be 
incurred, began io be considered, and the means of overcoming them to be 
devised. The gold regions, situated in a wilderness several hundred miles 
remote from the small settlements of San Francisco and Mouterey, were not 
only without the protection of any government, but absolutely incapable of 
sustaining even the population already there. ‘T'he neighboring countries 
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could furnish no supplies, nor could the government ensure the right of 
property. In such a state of affairs, to await the action of government was 
unpossible; but association afforded the ready means of supplying its fune- 
tions and overcoming physical difficulties Thus, some 50 industrious and 
trustworthy men associate together, subscribing $500 each, with which 
purchased a fast schooner, of light draft, suitable to ascend the rivers. She 
is then furnished with a frame- house, ready to be put together on landing, 
India-rubber tents, clothing, provisions, tools, and machinery of the best 
description for the working of the ores and extracting the metals. These men, 
then, fully armed for mutual protec tion, embark, independently aud fearlessly, 
for a savage wilderness, carrying with them all the necessaries of life and 
many of the comforts of civilization; amply able to protect themselves and 
secure their own rights, and if need be, combine with other companies, and 
govern the country. Hundreds of disb: inded Mexican soldiers and despera- 
does of all sorts, and from all nations, will mingle doubtless with the adven- 
turous throng, and many an isolated individual may fall a victim to their 
violence. ‘The larger portion of the mines will, however, be occupied by 
these companies of the most energetic and enterprising of our — ac- 
customed to self-government, alike ready to administer law or assay metals, 
to dispense justice or dig gold, and in sufficient strength ad aoak ers to 
secure the general interest. 

It will not be the least curious among the many wonderful changes that 
take place on this continent, to witness the sudden appearance in the wilds of 

ilifornia, in regions where scarcely an abode or hut was ever before erected, 
of hundreds of comfortable houses raised as if by magic, and swarming with 
industrious men, who ransack every ravine, overhaul every rock, and turn 
every stream from its bed in search of mineral wealth, of the existence of 
which but vague suspicion has been entertained for centuries. Somewhat 
similar results, on a smaller scale, were exhibited a few years since on the 
remote islands of the ocean, which it was discovered abounded in guano; 
not unfrequently, small islands, never before visited by man, were sur- 
rounded with ships, the crews of which thronged the surface, ad fiercely 
fouglit for the accumulated ordure of ages that constituted its soil, and 
which ultimately fertilized the fields of most civilized countries. The gold, 
like the guano, will stimulate production in all nations, and add to the 
rewards of industry. But the locality of its extraction will not, like the 
islands, be abandoned when denuded of its present attraction, but will have 
acquired i in the population which that attraction has drawn thither, a far 
greater wealth than it will have lost by their means. With every element 
of a most extensive manufacturing and commercial country, the vast ex- 
panse of the Pacific and Indian oceans will be commanded by its ships, the 
commerce of Asia opened to the American world, and civilized commerce, 
like the boastful ‘ drums of England,” will have encircled the world. It is 
not a little singular that the mineral treasures of California should have been 
reserved for centuries as a bait to lure at a fitting moment the Americo- 
Saxon race to its shores, and thus advance the progress of the country by at 
least fifty years. 

This is, however, by no means the first gold fever which has affected 
the American mind, and it becomes the prudent to take counsel of ex- 
perience. In fact, there is scarcely a state in which gold, in greater 
or less quantities, has not been discovered. The United States cen- 
sus for 1840, mentions seven states as producing gold, viz: Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and 
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Illinois. The first gold was discovered in North Carolina as early as 1801, 
and in 1803 a negro discovered, on the land of Mr. Reid, a lump which 
weighed 27Ibs., and yielded, at the United States mint, some $4,868; other 
lumps were subse quently disc vovered. One of 75 ounces yielded the owner, 
Mr. Peck, of Lancaster, S. C., $1,000. Mines continued to be opened, 
both “ vein alive: and “ surface mines,” or alluvial deposites, in all the 
states above mentioned, ard, in 1830, great excitement prevailed through- 
out the country. Many companies were formed, and much capital invested 
for the prosecution of business, guided by a report upon the subject by Pro- 
fessor Olmstead, of Yale College, who repre sented the gold country as 1,000 
square miles in extent. The following extract from a New-York paper, in 
the year 1831, shows the state of things then existing :— 


‘Tt is not five years since these mines began to be worked to any considerable 
extent; indeed, it is hardly half that period. And yet many of thein are worked 
propelled by water or by 


upon an extensive scale, and mills for grinding the ore, 
steam, are erected in vast numbers. One of the Messrs. Bissels, who are probably 
doing more at the business than any others, told me, recently, that their company 
employs 600 hands. And he stated that the whole number of men now employed 
at the mines, in the se southern states, is at least 20,000. He also estimated the 
weekly product of “these nines to b » equal in value to $100,000, or 35,000,000 an- 
nually. Buta small part of the gold is sent tothe United States mint. By far the 
larger part is sent to Europe, particularly to Paris. 

‘* The chief miners (I mean laborers) are foreizners—Germens, 
Spaniards, English, Welsh, Scotch. &c. Mises are no less than thirleen different 
languages spoken at the mines in this state! And men are flocking to the mines 
from all parts, and find ready employment. Hundreds of land owners and renters 
work the mines on their grounds on a small seale, pot being able to encounter the 
expense of much machinery 
represented to be d ploral ly bar 

* The village of Charlotte, in Meckleuberg county, is in the immediate vicinity of 


Swiss, Swedes, 


—The state of morals among the miners or laborers is 
7 


several of the largest mines t is growing rapidly. 

‘¢ Before | conclude t! ° it of the gold mines te oucht to state one fact, 
which is of deep interest: that is, that there are indubitable evidences that these 
mines wer@known and worked by the aborivinal sstieibeici or some other people, 
a long period since. Many pieces of machinery which were used for this purpose 
have been found. Among thei are severa eibles of enrthenware, and far better 
than those now in use. Mr. B. told me that he had tried three of them, and stated 
that they last twice or three times as k as even the Hessian crucibles, which 


us orer accou 


’ 


are the best now made. 


In 1840, Mr. J. R. Wheeler, superintendent of the branch mint, at 
Charlotte, N. C., which, with le branch at Dahlonega, Geo., had been 
established in 1838, to coin the metals extracted from these mines, made a 
report to Congress, by which it appeared, that although the vein mines con- 
tinued rich, they were, to some extent, abandoned. ‘The companies had been 
dissolved, the ca pital lost, the negroes withdrawn to cotton plantations, and 
the mines were worked only by nek ee g farmers, and others, when the 
circumstances of regular e mplo: yments pé rmitted jeisure. The census of 
1840 reported 157 gold sme lting sia ises in all the states, and the annual 
product at $529,605; 1,045 men were stated as employed, and $234,325 

capital invested. The quantity of United States gold deposited at the mints 
for coinage, from 1824 to 1848, has been as follows: 


YIELD OF UNITED STATES MINES, 1825 To 1848. 
Charlotte, N. 1.662,764 
Dahlonega, Geo 8,211,960 


NE oo ee aoa, 
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The highest quantity obtained in one year, was in 1846, reaching 
$1,139,357. In 1847, however, $859,081 only was produced—being less 
than in any year since 1842, The working of these mines has, by no 
means, fulfilled the hopes their discovery excited, but the actual product of 
the California gold already realized, is far in excess of anything ever ob- 
tained in the Atlantic states. Comparing the quality of the gold, that of 
California is as good. ‘The following are comparative averages of all the 
gold deposited at the mint from different localties; all the mines vary 
greatly in the quality of the product. One mine, in Georgia, yields gold, 
uniformly, 980 a@ 990 thousandths; another, a few miles ‘distant; 830 
thousandths. In North Carolina, the difference is 580 to 980 fine. The 


averages are as follows: 


Virginia, amalgamated ............ 670 to 970 thousandths. .....920 mean. 
North Carolina, washed grain... ... 841 to 844 Os beg 842 * 
South Carolina i a oa 900 to 990 Be cree ea ae 925 * 
Georgia OY. aiaceoues 820 to 995 aS. Ld ee 950 * 
Santa Fe panne 941 to 952 us aoe iste 
New-Grenada RF iP mem 825 to 875 Sem ae R50 = 
California. recent arrivals, “ ...... 894 to 897 Be ee ene Seo 895 * 


The fact of large quantities of gold of great purity existing in California, 
and of its rapid extraction by increasing numbers of miners, gives rise to 
many serious questions ; —first, in relation to the duty of the government in 
the matter, and of its ability to act; and second, in relation to the effect 
which large supplies of gold will hi ve financially upon internal industry and 
international commerce. In relation to the first matter there exists the 
most urgent necessity for the prompt action of the government. The great 
difficulty is, however, as to its mode of action. This is the great problem. All 
idea of force or restraint would seem to be to the last degree puerile, yet many 
such plans are presented. One of them, as an instance, requires the organiz- 
ation of a force of 10,000 volunteers to guard the gold region, and prevent the 
ingress of all but those licensed, and to require these to deposite two-thirds 
of their produce, one-third to go to the government, one-third to the volunteer 
force, the miner retaining one portion to himself. By this project a circum- 
ference of 2,000 miles is to be guarded by 10,000 men—say five men to one 
hundred square miles ! to prevent pe ople from ‘dig ging gold! The difficulty 
of which may be estimated in the fact, that the best regulated gold mines in 
the world lose one-half their profits through the fue ility with which miners 
can conceal the choice lumps. It is however stated, that the gold region is 
accessible only by certain passes which can be e asily closed. All the laws 

of Spain with the penalty of death, could not prevent gold from leaving 
that country at the calls of inte rest. 

In relation to the share of the government, it may be remarked, that the 
worst possible evil which could befall the country oe be for the govern- 
ment to command any considerable quantity of money. The guarantee of 
republicanism is governmental poverty. Inthe next il ice, the community at 
large can be benefited only by the freedom with which the metal can be 
made available for public use. The only safe principle for governmental 
action Is conciliation ; to avoid all approach to coercion or restraint, and to 
facilitate the mining by every means in its power, and this can be accom- 
plished only by coming in aid of the diggers. This may be effected, first, 
by the speedy establishment of a mint or government agency. As soon as 
that is done, let the agency take all the gold that offers, giving the owner a 
certificate at a margin of ten or perhaps twenty per cent., payable to the 
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order of the owner, say im four or tive months, in New-York or some Atlantic 
city. All the gold thus collected and coined by the government could then 
be sent round in the government frigates to meet the drafts here. The im- 
portant conditions to be fulfilled are: 

First, to see that the government gets a percentage of all dug. In the 
case of the copper and lead mines this is fixed at six per cent. 

Second, to see that the miners get the full value of the gold they dig. 

Third, to see that the gold comes to the United States, to act for the 
benefit of the whole community in its operation upon the trade and pros- 
perity of the Union, and that it is not aeition by foreign nations 

Fourth, to see that the gold is transported safely, and does not tempt 
swarms of pirates to infest the seas through whic h undefended merchant 
vessels, laden with gold, would come home. 

All these conditions may be fulfilled by the plan indicated. The memo- 
rial of the California people to Congress sets forth the fact that they 
‘cannot get a fair price for gold.” It sells at $8 for an ounce, worth $16. 
If, now, the government gives $13 or $14 per ounce, in a certificate payable 
in coin in New-York, it will get its tax, the miner will get $5 per ounce 
more than he gets now, and, being saved all risk and expense of transporta- 
tion, will be eager to avail himself of the privilege, and therefor yield up all 
he digs. The employment of the navy in transporting the coin to the 
Atlantic border will avert all danger of piracy, while the influx and dis- 
bursement of the money in our cities will impart a portion of its benefits 
to all classes of society. The only means of regulation is clearly to meet 
the interests of all parties; coercion or restraint is not only impracticable, but 
the attempt will be in the highest degree injurious. This matter of receiving 
the gold in exchange for the treasury drafts should not be delayed a moment. 
It is not necessary to wait until the mintis built. One or two frigates may be 
ordered to the spot. and ‘:overnor Mason, as assistant treasurer, aided by 
competent and sufficiently responsible officers, allowed under the existing 
law, to take the gold for drafts at once. A margin of twenty per cent 
would readily be submitted to by the miners, and will be more than sufli- 
cient to ensure the covernment against loss 

Should the gold continue abundant, the resulting production may be 
approximated. ‘Thus there are reported to be 4000 persons, one-h: lf In- 
dians, at work. Of the whites, one-half is composed of the New-York 
volunteer regiment, under Col. Jonathan D. Stevenson, and the remainder 
are individual adventurers. All these persons are at work without adequate 
utensils or tuols. The fingers and hands of most are their only instruments. 
Poorly provided as they are, the rae estimate of their actual average pro- 
duction, man, woman and child, is $s per head per day. Mr. Cutting, a 
gentleman recently from that region, and who was in poor health, reports on 
his arrival at Ne ow Orleans, that 42 days’ labor produced him $1,500, which 
is at the rate of $35 per day, and on account of his health, he did not visit 
the best scaciiien which are in the streams. From November till March, on 
account of the rains, but little digging is done. By the time the working 
season commences 100,000 persons will probably be on the spot from the 
Sandwich Islands and the Atlantic states, as well as from Oregon and all the 
neighboring states of North and South America, with every instrument and 
means to facilitate the largest production ; and these persons will not be/ 
satisfied with less than the minimum now produced, say $8 per day, v6 
which case the product of the whole must be $1,000,000 per day, or, say 
$350,000,000 per annum. But the number of miners will constantly in- 
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mated at 55 to 1, although the ratio is 1 to 15 relatively. This depends 
upon various causes, among which is the great demand for silver for use in 
the arts, gold being too dear for such purposes, and this fact lowers its 
value much below what it would be if the demand for it for use was pro- 
portionably as great as for silver, which, although much more abundant than 
tin or bismuth, is much superior in price tothose metals. Under the joint 
operation of the Californian and Russian mines, the value of gold may again 
fall to the relative proportion it held to silver before the discovery of 
America, viz.: 1 to LO; both metals, however, being far cheaper in propor- 
tion to other products of industry. The mines of California, rich, nume- 
rous, and easily worked by augmenting the mass of gold and silver, must 
lessen the value of these metals as compared with the objects of commerce, 
so that, other things being equal, there will be required a larger amount of 
money to transact the same basiness. The productions of the Russian and 
Californian mines may also have the effect of causing many old mines to 
be discontinued, through the fall in the value of the metal, and not because 
the auriferous sands or veins become less rich. If a sufficient supply of the 
metals are obtained at one ounce for a day’s labor, those mines that yield 
but one-fourth of an ounce for the same labor will be abandoned, and the 
supply thus curtailed. It will also result from the relative fall in the value 
of gold, that that metal will displace silver in many works of art. Gold 
plate will certainly be preferred to silver, if it can be obtained as readily. Gold 
is more easily hoarded and concealed than silve r, and will therefore to a far 
greater extent bury itself among the savings of the people of Europe and 
Asia. 

In relation to the quantities of precious metals in the United States, it is 
perhaps more easy to approximate a result than in the countries of Europe, 
but it must be still far from accurate. Thus, when the country was first 
settled, there was none here, yet as the population increased large sums 
were found to be here. Adam Smith remarks, in relation to exchanges, 
that through the operation of colonial laws, what is called ** balance of trade,” 
was found uniformly to be against the American colonies, which did not 
produce the metal, yet nevertheless always found sufficient wherewith to pay 
the balances. Very large sums came, doubtless, into the country in the h inds 
of immik grants, particularly in New-England, as cvin and as plate, some of 
which exist to this day. Down to 1820, there is no distinct record of the quan- 
tities imported and exported, in that year Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his report on the currency, stated the quantity of specie in the 
- = to be $28,000,000, and estimate d $4,500,000 in circulation, making 

500,000 in the country. From that time to the close of 1847, the im- 
seeks and export of the precious metals have given an excess of $103,170,012 
of importation* of foreign coins and metals. 


. IMPORT AND EXPORT OF GOLD AND SILVER INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
= — ——_ [mrortTs. —————- _——_ — — —— Exports. — -_——, 
Gold Bullion. Coin. Silver Bullion. Coin. Gold B ailic u. Coin. Silver Bullion. Coin 
To 1839 a 392,280. .30,965,798. .9, 112,286 . 122,943,951... . 347,588. . 12,497, 182. .2 93,566,816 
1840 273,127. 169,434 .. 3.812.030 DAG Eee «ee — . At if i H5,982 
1841 37.749. . 1,131,790 274,225... 3,444,959. . .. 166,086 T7297 13, p81 452 
1842 56.365. 700,929. 39,45 : )264.... — .. 1,134,002 2.0 8.783 
1843 0,845. .16,965,602.. 142,10 5,121,699. ... 50. 299, 808 . on cae: Be hte 
ae 33,150.. 1,530.154.. 2 ’ 4,008, 4° es «s 1IGB1I6.. 1,087,693 
1845 66.103 of these 41,275 3,210, clase - 2,210,979 --- 291,070 
1846 ae 14,150 2208 .. save 33. 7A .- 1,629,346. =m 1,852,060 
151,748. .21,4: R. ik 2, \RoOscce es 2474435... --- 1,212,270 
5,585,388 74,821,809 1: 37 i 35,6 19 152.6 4: 5,817 7 5 $124 21,373,127 991,291 120 740 609 
RMT. cc hewed oniaheknvddsnndsanpelisksieipas td 9,071,394 53,448,682 12,744,328 31,915,608 
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In addition to this sum, there has been derived from the United States 
mines, and coined in the mint and branches, $12,711,647. There has also 
been received from abroad, in the hands of immigrants, very considerable 
and annually increasing sums, which cannot be estimated at less than an 
average of $1,000,000 per annum since 1820, making $27,000,000. These 
sums together will make $142,911,659 as the accession of the precious 
metals since 1820, when $32,500,000 was reported on hand. From that 
sum must be deducted $21,083,551 of United States coin exported from 
1820 to 1847, leaving $11,416,449 to be added to the supply, making 
$154,328,108 as the present quantity of metals in the country. In this 
estimation the demand for the use of the arts is supposed to be supplied by 
old plate and jewelry, and by the quantities of such articles brought con- 
stantly into the country. The operations of the United States mint have, 
from its establishment, been as follows :— 


UNITED STATES COINAGE, 

Gold. Silver. Total. 
1793 to 1848 72,565,927 7 71,426,464 90 
Prior to 1820 7.431.545 00 10,780,431 00 


1820 to 1848 65,134,372 50 


Now, it is observable that the coinage of the mints, from 1820 to 1848, 
exceeds, by $22,410,404 the whole net import of the foreign metals in 
the same period, as follows :— 


United States coinage 80,416 40 
Foreign metals imported 103,170,012 
Supplied from United States mines..............-.- 12,741,647 
mmigration coin, old jewelry, and re-coinage....... .9,568,457 
———— 125,580,416 40 


In relation tothe amount of coin brought into the country by immi- 
grants, it will be remarked, that 9,668,457 more money has been coined 
at the mint than has been derived from the mines and from importation to- 
gether. It would, therefore, follow that there was at the close of the year 
1847, no foreign coin in the country; but we have the fact, that from the 
port of New-York alone there was, for the year ending with November 
1845, a nett export of $13,000,000, nearly all foreign coin, which could 
have been derived from no other source than the hands of immigrants, who 
did not report it on arrival at the Custom House. We have only doubled 
this large apparent supply for one year, as the whole sum derived from 
that source since 1820. 

It is probably the case, that in the last fifty years the demand for the pre- 
cious metals has been, for purposes of commerce, quite equal to the supply. 
As all the nations of Europe have advanced in agriculture and manufac- 
tures and become more wealthy, they have required more of the precious 
metals, notwithstanding that pari passu with that advance inwealth, the 
supply has been virtually enhanced through the increased activity of the cir- 
culation and the decrease of hoarding. ‘Thus the United States, as an ex- 
ample, had at the commencement of the present century, as estimated by 
Blodget, Cox, and others, $20,000,000 specie in the country. ‘This has 
increased, as shown above, to $150,000,0 100, being a de mand for $130,- 
000,000, or an increase of near $3,000,000 per annum in the United States 
alone. Thus, the demand of the United States has been in fifty years, equal 
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to one-fourth of the production of Mexico in the same period. The 
amount habitually held by the Bank of England has in the same time in- 
creased $50,000,000. In Great Britain, and in all countries that advance 
in riches, the dem: and for gold and silver increases, like that for all articles 
of use and ostentation, and consequently they flow toward the richest country 
as that which pays the best for them. Among poor nations gold and silver 

will not remain, even although those countries produce the metals. Great 
Britain has, at this moment, in her banks, a sum of money equal to $85,- 
000,000, which has been dispensed with, partially as a currency, through 
supposed economizing expedients: and the Bank of France holds under 
the same circumstances, $44,100,000. These reserves of the precious 
metals, although much greater than in former years, are now scarcely 
adequate to the demands which a season of bad harvests makes upon them 
for the purchase of corn, because the quantity of corn required is much 
greater, and the expense of tr: insporting heavier, than in former years. The 
Bank of England held over $80,000,000 in 1 846, yet that sum was re- 
garded with solicitude when the magnitude of the demands for the purchase 
of corn developed itself. Throughout Europe the hoards of the pre- 
cious metals are at all times large in private hands. Every banker has at 
command a greater or less metallic reserve, and as these are multiplied and 
business becomes more extensive, a larger reserve is men vd. 

The United States will now present themselves in the attitude not only of 
a gold-producing country, but one which can produce it cheaper than all 
others. An object of universal demand becomes here in abundant supply, 
and if poured into the great channels of trade in the shape of circulable 
coin, it becomes in the hands of the possessors an instrument of demand 
for all the products of industry, Gold i itself is neither wealth nor product- 
ive property. The profit in it consists in parting with it. If a quantity 
equal to the amount now in the cour itry is produced, it will create a demand 
to an equal extent for all other produc ts of industry. This has already 
partly taken place. Very nearly one hundred vessels, and large qnantities 
of all kinds of goods and produce, has already been demar ided by the pos- 
sessors of the gold; and this demand will continue, and spread to real 
estate and all branches of industry in the country. Those who profit by the 
demand from the gold mines directly, will enhance their own demands for 
the product of others. This universal demand enhances prices. ‘Thus 
every possessor of property and labor will in some degree be benefitted by 
the gold dug. It then must result that goods and produce from abroad will 
come hither to sell at the high prices so created, while the exports of goods 
and produce must be checked from the same cause; hence the specie will 
go abroad to the richest country, or that which gives the best prices for it; 
that is to s: ay, the most goods for a given quantity. From that country, and 
for similar reasons, the gold will spread over the face of the earth, until it 
has found its level, as manifested in the general equalization of prices at a 
higher level, than that which existed prior to the influx of the metals. 

The supply must, however, be very large to affect prices perceptibly. 
The importation of $23,000, 000, in 1847, probably equal to one-sixth of all 
in the country, neither perce ptibly affec ted prices nor promoted speculation, 
because, at that juncture. the reduction of all paper credits simultaneously 
with a great increase of national prosperity, caused an equal demand for the 
metals, and the conservative action of the Treasury department was to coin 
and circulate actively in all the channels of trade the metals so imported. 
Had they been allowed to remain, unfit for circulation, in cumbrous masses 
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of foreign coin, in bank, an excess of paper would have been created 
that would speedily have driven forth the coin. This continued action of 
the Independent ‘Treasury system, aided by mints, upon the gold as it is 
produced, is necessary in the highest degree to check the inevitable rise in 
prices, and prevent the gold from flowing out of the country before it shall 
have fully operated upon property in the interior of the country. The 
country must be saturated with gold in order that every individual in it may 
partake of its advantages. If the action of the Independent Treasury is 
disturbed the gold will go into bank vaults, and be exported abroad for the 
benefit of spe culators, before the people of the Union have derived any ben- 
efits from it. 

It is to be hoped that some plan similar to that above suggested will im- 
mediately be adopted by the government, and that in so doing, it will 
derive as much profit from a per centage on the gold as will pay 
the whole expenses of the government, and permit the entire abrogation of 
the Custom Houses, with their troops of officers, without the necessity of 
levying any tax upon the people at large. ‘he constant attempts to tax the 
many for the benefit of the few, and to extend executive patronage, have 
already been renewed in Congress, Small. superficial politicians, have al- 
ready sought to take advantage of the defeat of the democratic party, 
through the infamous treachery of Mr. Van Buren and his free-soil follow- 

rs, to disturb the commerce of the country, and tax its industry for the 
benefit of those who carried certain representative districts in New-York 
and Philadelphia, by the corrupt and direct disbursements of large sums of 
money, and who openly boast that they ‘ will att iin the highest offices in the 
gift of the people through the power of money.” The gold deposites in the 
new territory may now offer the means, without resorting to direct taxation 
to abolish all customs duties, discharge 10,000 officers from the pay of the 
government, and from intergerence with the elective franchise ; and aisoto 
abolish all postages, aud defray the whole expense of the department from 
the same source, carrying all /etters and newspapers free to all parts of the 
Union. By this means we may present to the world the glorious spectacle 
of a free people, governed absolutely without taxation, or the creationof 
any machinery like the pernicious protective system, contrived to fleece 
the many in order to pamper the wealth of the few. 
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THE EXECUTIVE VETO. 


“ Nostra autem respublica non unius esset ingenio sed multorum ; nec una hominis vita, 
sed aliquot constituta seculis et wtalibus.”—Cicero de Republia. 


To devise forms of government which shall be adapted to the condition 
of future generations, requires an almost unearthly wisdom. The ancients, 
convinced of this truth, pretended that their law-givers, imperfect as ex- 
perience proved their labors, held counsel with superior beings. In modern 
times, when sober reason has refused to credit this imaginary intercourse 
of man with divinity, the favorite schemes of legislating philosophers have 
signally failed. Fifty years have, however, elapsed since the framers of 
our Constitution completed the great work of their liv es, and the impartial 
observer of American history can find but few defects in the edifice which 
they constructed. Its value is to be measured by the undisturbed pros- 
perity of our country for half a century, and by the undisputed supremacy of 
order and law over twenty millions of people. It has acquired beauty, and 
received no detriment from foreign criticism, and has gathered strength 
from its contests with internal faction. Selfish agitators, defeated by its 
wise provisions, have at different times charged almost every portion of it 
with imperfection, and endeavoured to have it reconstructed anew. Within 
a few years the executive veto has been the object of frequent and virulent 
attack. It is said to be a blemish on the Constitution, and to require re- 
peal. It is alleged to have been exercised in violation of the spirit of that 
instrument, and of the intentions of its authors, as well as in wanton disre- 
gard of the rights and wishes of the people. It may not be an unprofitable 
study to inquire into the reasons which caused the veto power to be in- 
trusted to the executive; to ascertain whether those reasons still exist, and 
whether that power has been sufficiently abused to authorize its abolition. 

The federal convention were nearly unanimous in the opinion that it 

was patie to give the executive a negative upon the acts of the legisla- 
ture.* Instead of being vehemently resisted, as has been asserted, it en- 
countered but feeble opposition. The question discussed was not whether 
there should be a negative or not, but whether it should be limited or un- 
limited, and whether it should be intrusted solely to the executive, or jointly 
to the executive and the judiciary. Among those who advocated an abso- 
lute negative, were numbered, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Wilson. It was 
opposed by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Sherman. The majority in 
favor of a limited negative was decided. It was argued, conclusively, that 
the British executive had given his consent to salutary laws only on condi- 
tion of having his prerogative increased; and by provoking Parliament to 
assert its legitimate rights, had invited their usurpation of his own; and that 
an absolute negative would operate in a similar mauner in this country, as 
it had already in its colonial history, and disarrange the very balance of 
power which it was instituted to maintain. A portion of the convention 
were in favor of constituting the judiciary a part of the revisionary council. 
This proposition was ably supported by Mr. Madison, on the ground that 


* «© Mr, Gorham: All agree that a check on the legislature is necessary.” 
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“it would be useful to the judiciary department, by giving it an additional 
opportunity of defending itself against legislative encroachments, and would 
be useful to the executive by 1 inspiring additional confidence and firmness 
in exerting the revisionary power.” ‘The superior arguments of Mr. Martin 
prevailed, ‘that it would bring the two departments under each other’s influ- 
ence, and would commit the judiciary against the constitutionality of the 
disapproved bills, if, after having been passed by the requisite majority in 
Congress they were submitted to the decision of the supreme court. The 
motion of Mr. Gerry, to intrust the limited negative to the executive alone, 
was carried by a vote of eight states in the affirmative to two in the nega- 
tive. It is probable that these two states opposed it only because the judi- 
ciary was not associated with the executive in exercising it. Mr. Bedford, 
of Delaware, was the only member who, in debate, opposed it in every 
form. The blank of Mr. Gerry’s motion, by which a certain majority of 
the legislature could overrule the revisionary check of the executive, was 
ordered, by a unanimous vote, to be filled with two-thirds, which was after- 
wards altered to three-fourths. The original fraction was finally restored, 
and the following clause became a part of the Constitution :— 


** Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of the United States. 
If he approve, he shall sign it ; but if not, he shall return it with his objections, to 
that house in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, 
two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with 
the objections, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and 
if approved by two-thirds of that house, shall become a law.’ 


From their debates we cannot ascertain all the reasons jaan the framers 
of the Constitution had for intrusting the executive with a veto power. So 
universally did the opinion prevail that he should be intrusted with it that it 
was unnecessary for them to defend the measure. We may, however, upon 
careful examination, infer from their debates, as well as from the public 
expositions and vindications of the Constitution by some of its authors, and 
from the messages of others of them who afterwards exercised it, what were 
the objects for which it was granted. 

In accordance with their accustomed policy, they adopted an institution 
to which habit had conformed them, with such modifications as would adapt 
it to their character and form of government. The English executive had 
a negative on the acts of Parliament, and the colonial governors on those 
of the colonial legislatures. Though its unlimited exercise by rulers not 
appointed by the people had been productive of great oppression, they saw 
in it the elements of a good institution, if employed in a limited manner by 
temporary rulers of their own election. Whilst the Stuarts had made it an 
instrument of oppression by withholding their assent to beneficial laws till 
Parliament would increase their prerogative, yet since the renovation of the 
British constitution, at the accession of the house of Brunswick, it had 
not been exercised. 

One of their objects in giving the executive the power to suspend the acts 
of the legislature, was to enable him to defend himself against its encroach- 
ments. Drawing their inferences from history and reason, they believed 
that in a free government the tendency was for the legislature to absorb all 
its powers. They sought to prevent this disastrous result by dividing it 
into two houses, by imposing checks on their united acts, and by carefully 
guarding the other departments against attack. They intended to invest 
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the executive with all the powers requisite for a free execution of the laws, 
and not inconsistent with the balance of the government, the genius of a 
republic, and the rights of the people. Assuming the power to be proper, 
they sought to guard it with barriers which would prevent its invasion. 
That this was one of their objects, may be inferred from the following quo- 
tations from a speech of Mr. Madison, and from the seventy-third number 
of the Federalist. In defending a union of the executive and the judiciary 
in a revisionary council, Mr. Madison said : 


‘It was much more to be apprehended, that, notwithstanding this co-operation 
of the two departments, the legislature would still be an overmatch for them. Ex- 
perience in all the states had evinced a powerful tendency in the legislature to 
absorb all power into its vortex. This was the real source of danger to the Ame- 
rican constitutions, and suggested the necessity of giving every defensive autho- 
rity to the other departments that was consistent with republican prince iples.”’— 


Madison Papers, 1163. 
The following extract from the Federalist, illustrates the same idea 


* The propensity of the legislative d pare ‘nt to intrude upon the rights, and 
to absorb the powers, of the other d partments, has been already more than once 
suggeste 1; the insu fici snCy of a mere par chment delineation of the bound ries of 
each, lias also been remarked upon; and the necessity of furuishing each with con- 
stitational arms for its owa defence, has been inferred and proved. From these 
clear and indubitable principles siecle the propriety of a negative, either absolute 
or qualifie 1, in the executive, upon the acts of the legislative branches. Without 
the ove or the other, the former will be absolutely unable to defend himself against 
the usurpations of the latter. He might gradually be stripped of his authority 
by successive resolutions, or annihilated by a single vote. And in the one mode or 
the other, the legislative and executive powers might speedily come to be blended 
in the same hands. If even no propeasity had ever discovered itself in the legis- 
lative body, to invade the rights of the executive, the rules of just reasoning and 
theoretic propriety would of themselves teach us, that the one ought not to be left 
at the mercy of the other, but ougat to possess a constitutional and effectual power 
of self-defence.’’ 

The second object of the limited negative was, by subjecting bills to the 
judgment and revision of different departments, to prevent immature, 
unwise and unequal legislation. Bills of this character were likely to be 
passed, through the pre-s of business or the influence of sectional feelings. 
The executive, more open to calm reflection, aad less liable, by being 
elected by the whole nation, to be controlled by local prejudices, was con- 
sidered to be a fit depository of the revisionary powers. That this was one 
of their objects will be evideut to any one who marks the following extracts 
from the speeches of the members of the convention. 

Mr. Sherman said : 

* He thought we ought to avail ourselves of his (the executive's) wisdom in rensing 
the laws, but not permit him to overrule the decided and cool opinions of the legis- 
lature.”—Madison Papers, 786. 


In advocating the union of the executive and the legislature in the revi- 
sionary council, Mr. Wilson said— 


‘* Laws may be uujust, may be unwise, may be dangerous, may be destructive; 
and yet may not be so unconstitutional as to justify the judges in refusing to give 
them etfect. Let the m have a share in the revisionary powers, and they will have 
an opporti unity of taking notice of the character of a lav, and of counteracting by 
the weight of their opinions the improper views of the legistature.—Id. 1162. 
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Mr. Madison, in advocating the same proposition, said— 
’ > 


‘© Tt would moreover be useful to the communily at large, as an additional check 
wainst a pursuit of those unwise and unjust measures which constituted s¢ 
great a portion of our calamities.""-—Id. 1163. 

‘ Col. Mason observed, that the defence of the executive was not the sole object 
of the revisionary power. He expected even greater advantages from it. Not- 
withstanding the precautions taken in the constitution of the legislature, it would 
still so much resemble that of the individual states, that it must be expected tre- 
quently to pass unjust aud pernicious laws. This restraining power was, there- 
tore, essentially necessary. lt would have the effect, not or ly if hindering the final 


passave of such laws, but would discourage demagoeues from att mptin x to get them 


passed.— Id. 1168 


The same views are presented in the seventy-third number of the Fe- 


deralist : = 
‘It not only serves as a shield to the Executive, but it furnishes an additional 
security against the enaction of improperdaws. ft establ tury check upon 
the lewxislative | uly. calculated to rua “l the communily ae fhe ‘ls of fact on. 
pre ypilancy, or of any impulse unfriendly to the public good, w ich may happ to 
in fluc nee a majority of thal body,” 
‘The pi sro inducement to conferring the power in question upon the Exe- 
cutive, is to enable him to defend himself; the secondary, is lo increase the chances 
n favor of ie com munity against the passing of had laws t yugzit haste, inad- 


verlence er design. 





A statement of the reasons for exercising the veto power, which were 
given inthe messages of those Presidents who were contemporary with and 
assisted in the formation of the Constitution, may serve to explain the pur- 
pose and determine the limits of that power. 

On April 5th, 1792, President Washington vetoed a “ bill for the ap- 
portionment of representatives among the states,” with two constitutional 
objections. This veto was recommended by two members of his cabinet, 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Randolph, and not opposed by Mr. Hamilton and 
Mr. Knox, because the President had not the power to make it. The mo- 
tion in the House to pass the bill, notwithstanding his objections, was nega- 
tived by a vote of twenty-eight in its favor to thirty-three against it A new 
bill was prepared and passed, which received his sanction. 

On March Ist, 1797, he veteod an amendment to an act, entitled ‘an 
act to ascertain and fix the military establishment of the United States.’ 
His objections were not based on the unconstitution: lity, but on the injus- 
tice and impolicy of the act. He objected to the bill, th: it it discharged the 
dragoons without giving them proper remuneration ; that it would be incon- 
venient and not compatible with economy to discharge them at the time 
contemplated by it; and that, in his opinion, cavalry was the least expensive 
and most useful portion of the regular army“ It will,” said he, ‘‘ be in- 
convenient and injurious to the public to dismiss the light dragoons as soon 
as notice of the law can be conveyed to them, one of the companies having 
been lately destined to a necessary and important service. It is gener: uly 
agreed that some cavalry, either militia or regular, will be ne cessary, and 
according to the best information I have been able to obtain, it is my opin- 
ton that the latter will be less expensive and more useful than the former.” 

President Madison’s first vetoes were made against two bills, concerning 
religious societies—the one incorporating and the other relieving a society. 
Constitutional objections were urged against them. On February 27th, 
1817, he vetoed the Bonus bill, by which the share in the dividends of the 
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sational bank, which the United States received, was set apart for purposes 
of internal improvement. Said he, in bis message, ‘‘I am constrained 
hy the insuperuble difficulty I feel in reconciling the bill with the constitution 
of the United States, to return it with that objection to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which it origimated.’ 

On May 4th, 1822, President Monroe vetoed ‘ an act for the preserva- 
tion and repair of the Cumberland Road.” The objection he made to it 
was, that “ Congress did not possess the power, under the Constitution, t 
pass such a law.” 

The vetoes of Presidents Jackson and Tyler, embracing reasons derived 
from the unconstitutionality and inexpediency of the proposed laws, will not 
be adduced, because, among their opponents are found the principal oppo- 
nents of the veto power, who would not admit their authority. ‘lhe views 
of President Harrison, expressed in bis inaugural address, will not be re- 
ceived by them with the same prejudice, and will therefore be presented 
Ss 


tory He believed that none of his predecessors had exercised the veto 
power on the ground of inexpediency, while a careful examination of their 


me of 9 reasoning is erroneous, bt it his conclusion is perfectly satisfac 


( 


messages would have rellie ved him of his error. If he had borne in mind 
the debates in the convention, and especially a remark of Mr. Sherman, he 
would have qualified the proposition, if he had stated it at all, that ‘its 
members did not anticipate from this power any benefit to the ordinary 
course of legislation.” He, however, thought that the Executive should 
negative hastily passed acts, by which the popular will has ~— b bly been 
disregarded. Now, as he had previously assumed that me imme te repre- 
sentatives of the people best understand a ir will, and as all admit that a 
hastily passed act should not be vetoed, if beneficial, and desired by the 
people, he could then only exercise this ae on such hastily passed acts 
as he might deem inexpedient. He afterwards enforced the opinion, that 
in those cases in which a majority, influenced by sectional feelings, has in- 
vaded the rights of the minority, the Executive being, by his national posi- 
tion, anatural umpire between the different sections, shoud present, throu th 
his constitutional negative, the meditated invasion. At length he eciden 
with an opinion perfectly satisfactory to the friends of the veto power 
‘7 consider the veto power, there fore, given by the constitution to the Exe- 
cutive of the United States, solely as a conservative power: to be used only, 
first, to protect the constitution from invasion ; second lly, the people from the 
effects of hasty legisl:tion, where their will has been probably disregarded, 
or not well understood ; and thirdly, to prevent the effects of combinations, 
violative of the rights of f minorities.” 

From the debates in the Federal Convention on the Constitution, the 
conte peeeseeee exposition of it by its advocates, and from the messages 
of the presidents w ho assisted in its formation, may be inferred the objects 
as which the veto power was intrusted to the executive. ‘These were to 
defend him against legislative usurpation of his functions, and to guard 
against unconstitutional, inexpedient and hasty legislation. That the for- 
mer was one of its ol] jects has universally beev admitted, but that the last 
two were also its objects has been obstinately denied ; and the present 
executive, in carrying them out, has been charge d with absolute usurpation. 
But how can a denial of the right of the president to negative such acts of 
the legislature as he deems inexpedient, be reconciled in the language of 
Mr. Sherman, that ‘* we ought to avail ourselves of the wisdom of the execu- 


tive in revising the Jaws;” with that of Mr. Wilson, that “ the judges, by 
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having a share in the revisionary power, wil] have an opportunity of coun- 
teracting, by the weight of their opinions, the improper views of the legis- 
lature ;” with that of Mr. Madison, that “it would be useful to the commu- 
nity at large as an additional check against unwise and unjust measures ;”’ 
and with that of Colonel Mason, that “ it would have the effect of hinder- 
ing the final passage of unjust and pernicious laws.” ‘This denial is made 
in direct opposition to the explicit language of the Federalist, that the veto 
power furnishes an additional security against the enaction of improper 
laws, is calculated to guard the community against the effects of faction, 
precipitancy, or of any impulse unfriendly to the public good; and that its 
secondary object is to increase the chances in favor of the community 
against the passing of bad laws through haste, inadvertence or design. The 
last word deserves special notice, as it conveys directly the idea, that the 
executive has the right to judge of the expediency of a proposed law. This 
denial is also made in the face of the fact, that President Washineton’s 
second veto was based entirely on grounds of expediency. His words de- 
serve to be marked :—‘ I will be injurious and inconrenient to the public,” 
&c. “ From the best information I have been able to obtain, it is my opinion 
that the latter will be less EXPENSIVE and more useful than the Sor mer.”’ lf 
this veto had been an act of executive usurpation, would it not have met with 
the unyielding resistance of Madison ae other members of Congress who, 
hardly ten years before, had framed the Constitution ? 

It has also been veheme ntly m Seu the executive has no right to 
veto a bill on the ground of its unconstitutionality. But it has been seen 
that President Washington, when the debates on the Constitution had 
hardly ceased, vetoed a bill on that ground, and that Madison’s and Mon- 
roe’s vetoes, rested on the same bases. Could it be that the president of 
the Federal convention and its most active members were so ignorant of its 
intentions, and so recreant to their sworn obligations, as thus to violate the 
work which they had pronounced sacred? Their knowledge of its spirit 
and meaning, and their fidelity to its injunctions, alike defeat the supposi- 


tion. It is a no trifling instance of the inconsistency and capricious judg- 
ment of faction, that the present executive has been boldly charged with 
absolute usurpation, for having exercised with the same reasons the same 
undoubted right which his predecessors freely exercised, without being 
accused of transgressing the strict limits of their official authority 

It has been said, that the reasons which actuated the authors of the Con- 
stitution to give the executive a veto power, no longer exist, and that it 
should therefore be withdrawn. It is argued, that as it was given to him to 
strengthen his weakness, and as his power has become confirmed by the 
increase of his patronage, he has ceased to require it for the purpose of de- 
fending himself against legislative encroachment. may be replied, that 
they designed to secure to him all the powers they had vested in him, and 
that these can now be taken away by the legislature by the same means as 
they could then. It can pass laws depriving him of his auth whet as well as 
ever. Nor can it be shown that it is now less likely to transgress the 
limits of its own prerogative than it was at the institution of the Federal 
government. The fact that the patronage of the executive has increased, 
should not be alleged against the continuance of the veto power. The 
framers of the Constitution must have foreseen the rapid progress of the 
United States in population and extent of territory. They might have 
formed an inadequate idea of its future prosperity; but reasoning from its 
increase under the rule of a foreign nation, when commerce and private 
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trade were restricted, they must have concluded that having become its own 
sovereign, and governed by a liberal policy, it would take broader and 
more rapid strides. But while the power of the executive has increased, 
so has that of the legislature. The power of the latter may not be of that 
ready and compact nature which wiil admit of its being employed for per- 
sonal emolument, but it has been equally promoted with that of the former. 
Sull, this extensive patronage of the executive will not avail him in prevent- 
ing an invasion of his authority by the legislature, unless we suppose it open 
to corruption. This supposition will, however, be objected to by the oppo- 
nents of the veto power, who presume greater integrity in the legislature 
than in bim. 

But even if, by the exercise of his official patronage, the executive has 
arrived at a power not anticipated by the framers of the Constitution, the 
plea should not be admitted, that on that account the veto power should be 
abolished. If, while it is alleged that his power is inconsistent with the 
balance of the government, and greater than they anticipated; it be also 
admitted, that in their generation it was useful and not too great, then 
let him remain in the possession of his primitive power, while he is 
deprived of those which have gradually accrued to him Instead of taking 
from him a certain amount of power, and replacing it with an equal amount, 
let his original power be neither increased nor diminished. No one con- 
tends that the executive power has been unlawfully increased. It is proba- 
bly too large for one man safely to possess, and should, therefore, be re- 
Upon this question there has been much de bate and no action. 


trenched. 
cers as it deems 


Congress can now vest the appointment of such inferior offi 
proper in the courts of law, and if necessary, an alteration of the Constitu- 
tion can be made. 

Thoug!: it may be correctly said, that no legislative act has been rejected 
by the executive because it entrenche d on his appropriate functions, yet 
this fact dues not serve to prove the inuti! ity of the veto power. Tie eX- 
istence has prevented the usurpation which it was intended to guard against. 
Moreover, a violation of many of the provisions of the constitution has never 
been attempted. Such are those which guarantee the free exercise of 
natural rights, and assert the broad principles of civil liberty. The very 
boldness and guarded sanctity of the principle is its best defence. The 
inviolability of the Roman tribune was a surer protection than the lictors 
of the decemvirs, 

It is said that the executive has no right to veto a bill on the ground of 
unconstitutionality, because that ground is to be examined by another de- 
partment. Now, it is well-known that in practice umpires are regarded as 
a last resort. The people, as has recently been seen in the case of an 
exciting question, were not disposed to refer its settlement to the judici lary, 
whose special duty it is to decide upon violations of the Constitution. The 
judiciary is naturally averse to invalidating a popular act, and thus incurring 
popular reprehension. The people, on that account, seek to prevent its 
being forced to a decision, and prefer to discuss, themselves, the conform- 
ity of a measure to the letter and spirit of the Constitution. Representa- 
tives in Congress oppose bills that are introduced on precisely the same 
ground. A majority is never willing to permit the passage of a bill which 
it deems contrary to the Constitution, and leave the decision of that ques- 


tion to the judiciary. So short is the term of the executive, that he cannot 


be said to forbid the passage of a bill, but merely to refer it to the careful 
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revision of the people. If, after calm reflection, they desire its passage, 
their wishes can be carried into effect. 

Another object of the veto power, as has been seen, was to prevent hasty 
and immature legislation. That object is now more important than ever, 
on account of the increase of public business. Al] the secondary reasons, 
for which it was conferred, still exist with undiminished weight. It is said 
to be the sole prerogative of the legislature to decide upon the expediency 
of laws, and to be an act of encroachment upon its privileges for the execu- 
tive to interpose his opinions. Now, though it be a principle of our govern- 
ment that its departments should be so separate as not to be dependent on 
each other, it is also an established principle that they should be so united 
as to impose a mutual check on each other. The legislature possesses 
some executive power by having a share in making appointments, and on 
the same principle the executive has some share in legislation. 

It is premised by those who declaim against the veto power, thut it has 
been wantonly abused and perverted from its original purpose. But the 
premise is not warranted by the facts. For sixty years it has been exer- 
cised but twenty-five times ; twice by Washington; six times by Madison ; 
once by Monroe; nine times by Jac kson ; four times by Tyler; and three 
times by Polk. During the same time seven thousand acts have been 
passed by Congress, and signed by the president; and thus the proportion 
of rejected to accepted acts is one to two hundred and eighty. This state- 
ment does not bear the appearance of a wanton abuse of the power in ques- 
tion; and it is rather a matter of surprise that it has been exercised so 
seldom. But the vetoes which have occasioned the outcry against it have 
been those which prevented the establishment of a United States Bank. It 
is plain, that if the bills which proposed it had not been negatived, no 
general complaint would have been n ade against this power. Accordingly 
the devoted champions of this monster corporation are the principal de- 
claimers against it. They seek the abolition of a power which has frus- 
trated their doubtful designs. But no one need be informed that Presidents 
Jackson and Tyler were sustained by the pe ople in arresting the passage of 
those bills. The former had the satisfaction of delivering the executive 
power to his intimate public and private friend, who announced the inten- 
tion to tread in his footsteps. In the contest which eventuated in the elec- 
tion of President Harris nm, the bank was a mo ited question In some por- 
tions of the country, while in others it was either ee condemned 
or not presented for discussion. In the extra session of 1842, the bank bill 
passed Congress by a bare majority in one brane h. and was vetoed by Pre- 
sident Tyler. Now, if the pec ple desired the charter of this institution, 
why was it not presented by its advocates in 1844 and in i848? In fact, 
since the extra session of 1842, it has only been referred to as a matter of 
history, and not as a matter of present interest. By that veto the country 
was saved from having entailed upon it a dangerous institution, and the 
people were called upon to decide upon its establishment. As the veto 
power has been a barrier to designing men, they now call its legitimate 
exercise a violation of the Constitution. ‘The present executive has been 
charged, in a respectable review, with absolute usurpation for employing it. 
But is any one so credulous as to believe that the Supreme Court would, for 
a moment, entertain the charge? Even distingnished statesmen have de- 
clared that the president deserves impeachment. ‘That certainly is no very 
laudable courage, however potential it may appear, which makes bold 
charges, and never dares to sustain them. It is a characteristic of partisans 
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to call those measures unconstitutional which they deem inexpedient or op- 
pressive, and to accuse a political opponent of infidelity to his country. If 
the executive cannot veto bills at discretion without violating the Constitu- 
tion, some meaning, till recently invisible, must have been discovered. It 
explicitly gives the executive plenary power in this respect, and imposes no 
restriction on its exercise. What terms could be broader or plainer. ‘‘ If 
he approve (the bill) he shall sign it; if not, he shall return it with his ob- 
jections.” 

W hilst the veto power is opposed so virulently by some leading politi- 
cians, they are aware that the requisite number of states cannot be obtained 
to consent to its abolition. Despairing of success in a constitutional man- 
ner, they require a pledge of their candidate for the presidency that he will 
not employ it. This course is a direct violation of the spirit of the Consti 
tution. Lt was the implied agreement among its authors, without which it 
could not have been made, that all its provisions should be carried into 
effect, and no extra-constitutional power should be employed to defeat them. 
They each compromised with each other, and with the whole. They 
pledged fidelity to the Union, and the Union pledged fidelity to them. They 
would never have nobeameneied their holy alliance, if they had dreame 4 
that any party would endeavor to cancel his obligations by schemes un- 
known to the Constitution. The principle of their compact is the funda- 
mental principle of every compact. If five men enter into an agreement, 
stipulating that its terms shall not be altered without the consent of four of 
them, it is a manifest violation of its spirit, for three of them being unable 
to obtain the number necessary to alter those terms, to seek to evade or 
nullify them. Let this doctrine of modern politiciaas be reduced to prac- 
tice, and of what advantayve are the conservative institutions of government? 
The judiciary is appointed to decide, unbiassed, uninfluenced, and un- 
pledged, on the constitutionality of laws. Has any man, or any party, a 
right to exact a pledge of therm 1! 1" they will approve every law presented 
to them for their decision? Certainly not. Neither has any man, or any party, 
a right to exact a pledge of the candidate for the presidency that he will 
affix his signature to every act of Congress. The Constitution tells the pre- 
sident to return a bij! to Congress which he does not approve, and that party 
tramples upon it which tells him to do otherwise. The dangerous doctrine 
alluded to should excite the alarm of every patriot and lover of constitu- 
tional freedom. 

If the president ought not to be empowered to negative the acts of Con- 
gress, ought the governors of the several states to be allowed to negative 
the acts of the legislatures of those states? In several states the governors 
possess this power, and it has frequently been exercised in Massachusetts ; 
yet this state has o} pposed more than any other the veto power of the na- 
tional executive. W hy dw not the same persons who have declaimed against 
the president’s veto, declaim also against the governor’s? The pretence 
may be sought that it has not been abused in the states, but has been exer- 
cised for good and sufficient reasons. Besides the insupe rable difficulty of 
determining the precise locality of such reasoning, it may be said that the 
cause why the veto power of the governors is regarded so leniently, is be- 
cause it has never happened to frustrate the selfish designs of the monied 
order, or be engaged in a contest with a powerful corporation like the 
United States Bank. 

The veto power has been described with every offensive term. It has 
been called “ anti-democratic,” ‘‘ a one man power,” “a kingly preroga 
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tive,” ““a monarchical institution.”” On hearing the declamation against it, 
a person ignorant of the nature of our government would infer that we live 
under the kingdom and not the republic of the United States. There is a 
striking parallel between these representations and those made in France 
concerning the same power soon after the commencement of the old revo- 
lution, when its propriety was debated in the constituent assembly. Many 
of the less informed citizens were made to believe by their demagogues that 
the veto was a monster which was about to exterminate them and others,— 
that it was a thief who was coming to steal their bread. oe proposition 


was seriously discussed by them, that upon his appearance he be suspended 
on alamp-post. <A similar de fabioii would have occupied the trina of the 
American people by reason of the harangues of selfish partisans, if it had 


not been prevented by their superior intelligence. The assertion is un- 


founded that the veto power is not a democratic institution. The executive 
may be said not to prohibit, but merely to postpone the passage of a bill, 
appealing to the sober, second thought of the people. Ifa certain portion 


of the legislature can be obtained in its favor, it may become a law without 
his consent. The people will soon have an opportunity to approve or dis- 
approve of his negative. It is merely suspensive, not absolute. The ex- 
pediency or constitutionality of os is not ung! iestionable, which is opposed 
perse veringly by one third of the legislature. The assertion referred to is as 
unfounded, as would be che assertion that the Senate is an anti-democratic 
branch of the government, because it may arrest the enactment of a bill 
which has been passed by the immediate representatives of the people. The 
latter assertion has more support, because the character of the executive 
department can be sooner changed than the entite character of the Senate. 

An accurate observer of our institutions has correctly understood the 
character and properly appreciated the importance of the veto power. 

“The president is moreover provided with a suspensive veto, which 
allows him to oppose the passing of such laws as might destroy the portion 


of independence which the Constitution awards him. The struggle be- 
tween the president and the legislature must always be an unequal one, 
since the fatter is certain of bearing down all resistance by persevering in 


its plans; but the su: spensive veto forces it at least to reconsider the matter, 
and, if the motion be persisted in, it must be backed by a majority of two 
thirds of the whole House. The veto power is, in fact, a sort of appeal to 
the people. The executive power, which, without this security, might have 
been secretly oppressed, adopts this means of pleading its cause and stating 
its motives.” —( De Tor quevil 1e’s Democracy in America. ) 

The object of this article has been to define the reasons for which the 
veto power was intrusted to the executive rather than fo examine their 
validity ; to show that those reasons, if ever valid, are now val not to de- 
fend the vetoes of the present exec utive, but to prove his indubitable right 
to make them. Jt is unnecessary to defend the soundness and strengthen 
the conclusiveness of those reasons which were long revolved and care fully 
matured by Madison and his associates in the Federal Convention ; defended 
with masterly ability by the chief author of the Federalist, and by all ~ 
commentators’on the Constitution, and employed by Washington and near! y 
all his successors. If the names of distinguished partisans now striving 
for political elevation can be adduced to invalidate them, there can be 






adduced to confirm them the more weighty and less doubtful names of 
Chancellor Kent and Mr. Justice Story, who, retired from the conflicts of 


parties, sought only to be the faithful expounders and the honest defenders 
of the Constitution. 
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THE ABSOLUTE EQUALITY OF MIND. 


A conTEMPLATION of human nature surrounds the mind with perplexities 
and anomalies. Can the character of the human race be studied in each 
individual ; or is the character of each man but a part—an atom, to be de- 
scribed by itself as an integrant and necessary portion of a great whole? 
The powers, the endowments and desires of humanity have been subjects of 
philosophical i inquiry and research for the wisdom of every age and nation 

Upon an accurate determination of these important elements of human cha- 
racter, depend a knowledge of the social relations which man should bear to 
his fellows, and a just appreciation of the dignity and destiny of the human race. 

In the ruder ages of antiquity, the superiority of man amongst his fellows, 
was predicated upon huge dimensions, physical strength and animal cunning. 
But soon the sway of gross animal organization was induced to succumb to 
the silent but irresistible power of mental superiority. Man was no longer 

classed and divided into castes, superior and inferior, upon principles of 

valor, and size, and strength ; but a new organization of society obtained in 
accordance with new prince iples and new laws; acknowledging superior 
wisdom to be the greatest good, and investing it with the highest. authority 

The chimera of the right of brute force to govern ma: 1kind has pi assed 
away forever. ‘The degrading and humiliating practice of judging human 
worth and human qualifications by the mere qualities of the animal organi- 
zation, has ceased to exist. 

Distinguishing and honoring mental power as superior to physical, was 
the beginning of civilization; but acknowledging a difference between the 
power of a mind, which accidental circumstances or positive industry has 
made prominent, and the power of other minds, which, from necessity or in- 
dolence, has remained in obscurity, has been the fruitful source of evil. 
Selfishness is a leading feature in the human character, and is consequently 
found in the wise and the foolish alike. This trait has induced men, thus 
houored for their attributed superiority, to devise schemes for the mainte- 
nance of the influence they have already acquired, to perpetuate their autho- 
rity to the exclusion of all others. This has resulted in the pernicious, 
exclusive and tyrannical doctrine and usage of the hereditary deabans of ho- 
nors and power. 

There has been no material advancement in civilization, or improvement 
in the actual condition of man for ages: true, there have been changes in 
the outward conformation of society ; but these have been changes in form 
merely,—confined to the same essential substance—changes in location 
upon the same level, not advancement, not an upward progression. There 
could be no actual advancement in civilization towards greater perfection, 
because the fundamental prine iple to which it owes its primary existence— 
the admission of superior intellectual endowment—has never been modified 
or corrected, 

An intimate connection certainly exists between biology, (vitality, orga- 
nization,) physiology, (life, the manifestation of specific properties after 
organization,) and psychological phenomena; and the three subjects, mental! 
philos phy, biology and physiology, if studied in connection, with reference 
to each other, and their several relations and dependencies carefully ob- 
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served, will give a correct and perfect idea of man as he is,—not in his ele- 
ment merely, but as a whole—and will determine his nature and powers 
with accuracy. From these, reason can treat of his destiny. In an inves- 
tigation of such a character, many of the occult truths of nature may be 
dragged from the dreamy regions of Transcendentalism, and the dim recesses 
of obscurity and uncertainty, into the light of open day, and in the presence 
of all. 

The instrument of mind is the nervous system ; it is the agent through 
which mind becomes cognizant of the external world, and is brought into 
relation with it. The peculiar functions of the nervous system throughout 
the whole animal kingdom, are to produce voluntary motion, and serve as 
an instrument for the manifestation of thought. This is known to be the 
fact, because, whenever a nervous system is found in a body in health, vo- 
luntary emotion alone, or combined with thought, is existent; whenever it 
is absent, neither the one or the other is ever observed. 

What is the character of the connection between the mind and the body ? 
The several tissues of the body have certain offices, and perform certain 
functiéns. The glandular system is the result of vital action, like all other 
organized structures; and it has its function, which it performs regularly, 
while in health. ‘Through its operations secretion is performed. The ab- 
sorbeats, also, perform their functions and absorb; and so on of the several 
structures of a body. In some way they have a natural duty or function, 
which they perform. But each of these functions depending upon the ex- 
isteuce of organized structures for their being,—having been brought into 
operation by them, and ceasing entirely with their death,—may be said to 
rely for existence upon those ultimate vital operations, which resulted 
the organization of the organs upon which they depend. In other words, 
the ordinary functions of organs possess a very definite and close relation 
with the ultimate biological vperations, which resulted in the construction 
of those organic compounds, from the consensual activity of all the parts of 
which, they flow. Now, through the instrumentality of the nervous system, 
we have the phenomena of the mind. Do these phenomena also occupy the 

relation of dependenc y to the primary formative actions of vitality, which re- 

sulted in the production of the nervous system? Is the manifestation of the 
mind also a function of the nervous system, growing with its development, 
strengthening with its increase aud exercise, and perishing eternally with 
its destruction ? 

According to Liebig and Miller, there exists in the seed of the plant, as 
well as in the animal ovum, a certain remarkable force in a state of rest; 
the source of growth and increase of the mass. By the operation of certain 
external influences. the condition of static equilibrium ir this force is dis- 
turbed, and it enters into activity. It has received the name of “‘ vis vite ;”’ 
and life is nothing more than this force in action. ‘This is all mysterious 
and incomprehensible, and really appears as though this indefinable “ vis 
vite”? might have some spiritual, uncontrollable unearthly power about it, 
suitable to impart to the microscopic operations of vitality some unusual and 
unknown property or other, which would be adequate to impress upon the 
structure which resulted from their operations the incomprehensible pro- 
perties of mind! 

The “ vis vite,” if it exists, cannot be the cause of vital actions; for life 
cannot exist till this ideal agency has been stimulated into activity by other 
sensible agencies; and its operations cease upon the withdrawal of those 
elements, the influence of which first afforded the conditions of its activity, 
Certainly those influences or conditions, which, being present, life is present, 
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being absent, life is absent, must be considered the cause of it; and the in- 
troduction of any such mysterious agency as the vital force, is introducing 
an element not necessary to the explanation of vitality. 

The combined action of three elementary agencies, appears to afford the 
conditions requisite to a display of vital operations, and may, therefore, be 
regarded as the cause of life. Ist. A germ of organized matter. 2d. Sti- 
muli to act upon it, and afford it the conditions of activity. 3d. An object 
or pabulum to secure the actions of the germ. These propositions suggest 
their own defences, and it is not, perhaps, necessary to enlarge upon them 
but a boundary here is presented to human investigation : one of those bar- 
riers, which the imperfect organs of sense forever raises against the eager 
longings of an infinite mind for knowledge. What are the laws of the de- 
velopment of the first germs? They could not depend upon the “ vis vite,” 
for this force is only pretended to inhabit germs already organized ; nor can 
they arise from any of the ordinary Jaws of life, for these are all founded 
upon the supposition of an organized germ to begin with. The Christian 
can easily see how much easier it would seem that the Almighty could create 
organic beings from inorganic matter; the maternal being already supplied 
with a power to perpetuate their kind from germs eliminated from their 
bodies, as His inspired revelations testify, than it would be to create (nor- 
ganic matter itself ‘ out of nothing.” ‘Those disposed to believe in the 
mysterious agency of the laws of Nature, in the production of every power 
and element, ponde rable and unponderable, will still be obliged to admit, 
that there is no necessary connection between mental power and the atti 
mate vital actions of organization, or even the peculiar force in operation 
upon the formation of the ultimate and primary germs, from whose operations 
result the laws of vital action—when they reflect, as before, that Nature, 
(God, ) would create a germ by a direct exercise of power, with more seem- 
ing facility than it could create ino rganic matter originally ;—and that there 
is a system of separate and distinct force in operation, consti ‘ety: acting 
upon inorganic matter, and moulding it into a variety of forms and relations 
with itself{—but few of which are yet understood by man. Would it not be 
easy for them to conceive that such a force might operate upon inorganic 
matter in the formation of the primary germs—inducing such matter to ar- 
range itself in its ultimate particles, according to its peculiar laws—not the 
laws of a force belonging to a different system—chemistry—into tertiary 
and quatern compounds, a distinguishing characteristic of organic com- 
pounds, instead of binary, the characteristic of inorganic chemistry. 

There is no reason, then, for believing that there is any extraordinary in- 
appreciable spiritual power operating upon the primary formation of germs, 
such as might be supposed would give to its products the power of exhibit- 
ing meutal phenonema, as functions peculiar to their structure. 

Life in its perfect condition is nothing more than the process of repro- 
duction in the germ, the selection of crude material, and assimilating 
it into organized stracture, and placing its ultimate element in new re tions 
with each other. Accordingly those elements which disappear and become 
assimilated from the pabulum, during the process of organization, are found 
again in the organized body which results, and they form its whole mass. 
Cousequently nothing is produced by the agency of vital processes, There 
is no creative power attached to them; but through their influence merely, 
a change takes place among the ultimate particles of the same thing, caus- 
ing it to present different sensible qualities. and adapting it to assume dif- 
ferent natural relations. Indeed, this substitution—change—is all that man 
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can perceive in nature, and al] that he can know about her, or study in 
the laws of change as they operate in physics, in chemistry, or in vitality. 
The ‘re is nothing added, nothing subtracted ; no annihilation, no creation. 

Surely there is nothing in theo per: ations of vitality upon which can be ratio nally 
b: sed any presumptio m of their imparting to organic structure any of the 
intricate but stupendously exalted properties of mind. But if it should 
appear that organic structures—those structures, too, in which mind resides, 


and upon which it depends for existence, if upon any, are inadequate to 
fully represent the known powers of mind, they cannot of course be consid- 
ered the representatives of mental power, nor of the origin or bounds of its 
existence, 

Nothing is more evident than when a force in physics is dependent for 
its manifestation upon the structure and action of a machine or engine, 
that such force can never exceed the utmost power of the machine itself; 
that it cannot show evidence of an ability to operate with more power than 
the engine is capable of imparting to it. . Neither in the exercise of a par- 
ticular function can the exercise of such function be more powerful than 
the capacity of the structure which is the agent in the operation. ‘The se- 
cretion cannot be greater than it is possible in the nature of things for the 
gland to secrete; neither can there be more absovded in a given time than 

1e absorbents can take up. Such propositions are self-evident. 

W hen phenomena arise, and it is found the causes to which their occur- 
rence have been attributed are not adequate to their production, such causes 
must be relinquished and some other sought after. 

Now the nervous system is not adequate to produce all the phenomena 
of which the mind is capable of being the instrument. We see evidence 
of the power of the mind while in connection with the body to perceive and 
comprehend more than can be presented to it through the nervous system. 
[f this is true, mind is greater than the nervous system, and must conse- 
quently be different from it, and independent, for its existence, of it. : 

It is known from experiment that the mind is capable of receiving im- 
pressions, while in connection with the body, which cannot be presented 
through the naked and unassisted powers of the nervous system. 

The unassisted eye can present to the mind in a drop of vinegar nothing 
but the round glistening drop of homogeneous liquid; but bring to the 
assistance of the nervous system artificial aid; view the same liquid through 
the microscope, and the mind will then pere eive it to foam with the restless 
activity of numberless animated bodies. The mind of man, acting through 
the nervous system alone, could never have perceived Pa hidden glories of 
the heavenly worlds; but assisted by the aid of the telescope, it is enabled 
in some measure to appreciate the grandeur of the universe, and its own 
power. All the other senses may doubtless be assisted in a simil: ir artificial 
manner—smelling, feeling, hearing and tasting. 

Not only is the mind capable thus of perceiving more than its unaided 
instrument, the nervous system, can present to it, but after such perce »ption 
of things, hidden, and be syond its utmost ken, as operating through its nat- 
ural earthly instrument, in its utmost perfection, it « ‘an retire within itself, 
and conceive of all its impressions thus artificially received, and reason about 
them. This indicates that it is by no violent or straining effort that it 
grasps knowledge, which apparently is beyond its natural powers of com- 
prehension. So far as experiment has gone, it has seized readily the sub- 
limest and most intricate facts; and the more distant the knowledge—the 
more disconnected and removed from the power of the human body, the 
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more sublime and expansive has it appeared, and more congenial to the 
powers of mind. And when at length the boundings to human know- 
ledge do appear, and the instruments of the human mind have been taxed 
to their utmost, and all the devices and ingenuity of man’s cunning have 
been exhausted, the immortal mind, spurred on by the in:pulses of the soul, 
so far from being sated or wearied by the knowledge it has attained, sends 
up its longing cry for still more. 

Mind, then, is not the result, nor the instrument of the nervous system ; 
but the nervous system is the imperfect instrument of its manifestations. 
It is not Jess than the nervous system but greater. From such facts as 
these, it may be concluded that the nervous system is not adequate to the 
production of all the phenomena of mind in the human body. Mind cannot, 
consequently, depend upon it for existence ; it can act independently of it, 
and in more perfection without it. It may, therefore, exist independent of 
the body, and does not perish with it. The nervous system is therefore 
merely the agent, or engine through which mind manifests itself. 

The differences, therefore, abound in the manifestations of intellectual 
power, which are the subjects of daily observation, and are not necessarily the 
result of differences in mental capacity, but may depend upon secondary 
and adventitious circumstances. ‘This, it is true, does not prove mind to 
be everywhere equal, but it exemplifies the fact that the character of its 
manifestations through the human body is not a just criterion of its power, 
either abstractly or in specialities, and this is one step toward such proof. 
For a manifestation of power is always effected through the agency of in- 
strumentalities, and it will always be in accordance with the capacity of 
such instruments as become its agents. The instruments of the human mind 
vary in perfectibility in different cases; consequently the powers of mind 
would be represented differently ; yet the actual power of mind, abstractly 
considered, may be the same; or, if it does differ in different instances, 
such difference may be very distinct from that which appears in its mani- 
festation through human agencies. It is easy to conceive that, though a 
mind may be of very moderate capacity, as manifested through the human 
body, it may derive its character from a very inferior instrument, while it 
may in fact be superior to another, which, by reason of superiority of instru- 
mentality, may appear more powe srful in its human manifestations. 

Perhaps there are no two human bodies alike in all those particulars of 
construction, which have a bearing on their capacity as instruments of the 
mind. They may differ in the quantity and development, and outward as 
well as internal conformation of ‘the brain. Bodies may also differ in the 
construction and arrangement of those parts more remote from an imme- 
diate bearing upon the mind, but which still indirectly exert an important 
influence upon its manifestations, by means of their action on the brain in 
the way of nutrition and stimulation. Such is the system of blood vessels, 
and those parts of the structure which preside over the general nutrition of 
the blood, and through it all the tissues of the body. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that these manifest differences in the 
mind’s instrument, and the modifying circumstances attending its condition, 
might cause all the apparent diversity in mental phenomena and power. As 


a general princ iple, it is known that the indications of mental power in- 
crease with a fullness and perfection of its!instrument, the brain; and 
thisis just what a rational judgment would suppose ; the power becomes more 
competent to display its real energy as the perfection of the agent through 
which it is to exert itself is increased. The presumption, therefore, is 
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strong, that indications of superior mental vigor and quickness depend upon 
the perfection and strength of the instrument of the mind, and not upon su- 
perior original and disconnected power in the mind itself. The regular 
manifestation of the force of steam depends upon the instrument through 
which it isto be employed ; such manifestation cannot exceed the strength 
of the engine, though the power operating upon it may be much greater. 

So much in refutation of the propriety ol the usual method of judging the 
relative capacity of mental power, and incidentally, of the principle of dis- 
tinguishing between the actual powers of mind upon the data of differences 
in the perfection of their manifestations, all of waich, if the refutation be 
real, tends to establish the probability of the converse proposition,—that 
mind is everywhere equal in absolute capacity, and is prima facte evidence 
of it. The hardest task in all investigation is to unmask error. 

There are two propositions, either of which established, will prove the ra- 
dical equality of mental power. The first is, that mind everywhere, in 
all situations (where there is no question of its existence) in the human 
body, may be brought to an equality of comprehension. This, if true, fairly 
evinces that its.intrinsic and natural — are the same. All knowledge 
is obtained though the senses, by means of perception. Perception is the 
impression which the nervous system conveys to the mind of an object; and 
it isthe commencement and fountain of all human knowledge; indeed, the 
whole use of the animal senses to the inind, the whole object of the nervous 
system, is to act as the medium between mind in connection with the human 
body and matter; and it serves as this medium by conveying to the mind 
impressions of external objects, which are called perceptions. It 1s obvious, 
then, that what have inaptly been termed the perceptive faculties of the 
mind, depend upon the character of the nervous system, and are referred 
ultimately to a perfection or imperfection, as the case may be, of the or- 
ganization and development of the instruments of the mind, and have no- 
thing to do with original mental capacity, 

Conception is effected when the mind retires within itself and calls up a 
perception, or parts or varieties of perceptions, through the assistance of 
other powers, as Memory, Judgment, and Imagination. It is evident that 
as conception is merely the contemplation of perception, it must depend 
for clearness, correctness, and truth, upon the same qualities in perception, 
and they depeud upon the qualities of the organized instruments of mind, 
and not upon the power of mind itself—which can perceive, not only more 
than its instruments can present, but more than they, assisted by art, can 
offer Although there may be differences in original conception in differ- 
ent minds—in some. conceptions being more magnificent than in others, yet 
as conception depends for its perfection upon perception, and this depends 
upon the brain and organs of sense,—the mind’s instruments—original con- 
ception does not depend for its character upon the abstract power of the 
mind, but upon the character of its instruments. Consequently, greatness 
of conception does not depend upon a peculiar greatness in the innate 
power of mind itself, but upon the perfection of its instruments. 

CoMPREHENSION is the element in which mind displays its unity of char- 
acter and power. Let time, pains, and explanation be employed in every 
Instance, corresponding with the ‘diffe ‘rences which wili be evinced in the 
character of the instruments of mind, and the comprehension of an idea or 
conception which may take place in one, will be found to obtain in each, 
This is a truth proven by the universal teachings of experience. There is a 
difference in the power of conception in the human mind, because there are 
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differences in the perfection of its instrumeuts. But there is no difference 
in the power of comprehension, although there may be in its readiness. Any 
mind may comprehend anything that another can. The power of concep- 
tion depends upon the instruments of the mind exercised in pc ee 
while the power of comprehension depends upon the innate scope of the 
mind itself. 

But the idea to be comprehended must be itself presented to the mind 
through its human instruments. Consequently, there will be the same 
difference in the readiness with which two minds will comprehend an idea, 
as there is in the character of their instruments, provided the same means be 
employed in both instances. This difference in the readiness with which 
different minds comprehend ideas, does not depend upon differences in the 
actual power of mind; for the fact that these same minds may ultimately 
comprehend all human knowledge, fully evinces their equality of containing 
scope—and the variable perfection in mental instruments are suflicient to 
explain the phenomenon. 

In the instances of comprehension, the two elements which are employed 
to acc ompli sh it, exist in the body acs llect, aided by the senses. In con- 
ception it is, vivinalls. matter which operates on mind, through the medium 
of the senses. Matter is a unit in its operation, without resource or intelli- 
gence ; hence conception varies in power, not in accordance with the 
variableness of the iain of matter, for it has no variation, but in 
accordance with variety in the perfectable character of the mind’s in- 
struments. In effecting comprehension, however, mind — which is the 
primary influencing principle, (after the mind has been trained humanly 
through means of human agencies of course,) by its resource and variety of 
pli istic influences, finally overcomes the barriers of imperfection in mental 
instrumentalities,—being strained to greater exertion in one instance than 
in another, accordingly as such imstrumentalities are more or less perfect,— 
finally accomplishes the task of equalizing the differences in mental instru- 
ments, and places all minds upon a level, in the fact that all may completely 
comprehend everything that any one can. 

Human minds may be compared to vessels of equal dimensions, unequally 
filled ; the reason of which inequality may be explained from the fact, 
that the avenues of knowledge and mental training which flow into them are 
of unequal capacity. 

‘Lhe instruments of the mind in the organization of Franklin were more 
than ordinarily perfect ; in consequence his conceptions were extremely mag- 
nificent and correct; and the same of Newton. Yet, men whose physical 
construction is such that they would scarcely dream of truths possessing the 
magnificence and grandeur of those promulgated by these philosophers, may 
possess minds which fully comprehend all these men taught, and appreciate 
and gloat over the knowledyve with all the satisfaction of their original pro- 
mulgators. The grasping power of mind in the former instances are supe- 
rior, because of superiority of instruments ; but the actual body, the length, 
breadth and depth, the sccpe and containing capacity of mind in every in- 
stance, is the same, So far as human experience can teac h. 

The second eee which is sufficient, if established, to prove the 
absolute equality of mind, is, that mind is of infinite capacity, and conse- 
quently, is equal in power. vp his question has already been incidentally 
discussed under the prec ceding head; the same reasons which go to show 
that comprehension is equal, go also to show that its boundaries, if it has 
any, are not known to man, and cannot be reached by him; and conse- 
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quently, so far as human reason can teach, its capacity is infinite. The in- 
finite capacity of mind is proof of its immortality also, for the elements,— 
infinity, and immortality and eternity, are inseparable. However, as this 
phase of the subject is out of the bounds contemplated in the present inves- 
tigation, its mention will suffice. 
~The remarks on the first branch of this investigation, and upon the dis- 
tinction between the instruments of the manifestation of mind, and mind 
itself, showing the incapacity of the former to minister adequately to the 
wants and powers of the latter, also indicate the zd/imitable or infinite power 
and capacity of mental essence. 
W ith a survey of the evident tastes and longings of the mind, as indica- 
ting its immortal nature and infinite power, this subject will close. 
Mind loves to dwell on conceptions which simulate the infinitude of im- 
mortal topics. Jn connection with the body, it is known that it cannot con- 
, 


ceive of space, duration, or any other element of the universe, in any other 


way except through the body, either directly or indirectly ; conseque ntly, 
when it attempts to conceive of things as belonging to eternity, it at once 
finds itself comparing together finite things, and soon discovers its inability 
to accomplish its desire. Still the desire is the same, and it quickly disco- 
vers other means to satisfy itself. It loves to dwell on vagueness,—conc p- 
tions of things without knowing their bounds, or rather without the ability 
to know them—zindcfiniteness ings which may be seen, heard or felt, in 
fact or in imagination, but whose beginning or termination it cannot com- 
prehend. Ideas, dimly seen, yet not setzed by the mind—and inapplicable 
—are viewed by it with satisfaction, as posstb/y containing something of un- 
earthly meaning and power. 

He who first conceived of the ‘‘ Music of the Spheres,” had a mind jus 
ready to burst asunder the links of mortal bondage and assume its natura 
and untrammelled properties. Who has not listened with ear intensé ly 
bent—presently it catches the low, subdued and almost silent meloc 
ever varying, but constant—so sweet, so pe rfect, so heavenly, that thou; 
ear Is snateedtn catch its sound, it fills the soul with ecstacy, by the fullness 
of harmony. Herethe mind receives the idea  eaeaiaks to its powers and 
aptitudes, and becomes so enamored, that it hears the melody, bnt is 
obliged to refer to imperfect human organs in order to gain the divine con- 
ception ; and though the human mind is filled to the very fullest of its capa- 
city~the divine mi nd—the part which overle “aps the powers of the human 
bod y to convey to it perceptions worthy of its activity—but too well appre- 


t 
’ 
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ciates the fact, that though such conceptions of me ‘lody, as coull 1 be appro- 
priated by the mind in the body, have been rec eived by t, yet much remains 
which it cannot appropriate. And here is'the beauty of the »conception ; not 
only the sweetness of the harmony, which in imagination the mind may 
hear, but the conception tnat but part of the sound has been heard: how 
surprisingly sweet must that part be which it cannot conceive of ! 

And, generally those things which are most remote from the sphere of 
human action, as they unfold themselves to the thought or senses, in ispire the 
mind with emotions of delight. Among such ts the starry heavens ‘he 
mind expands and finds congenial subject of contemplation in the heavens 
at night. And has it never occurred to any, looking up into the great 
bottomless blue, and viewing the bright floating stars—some, deep in the 
far distant void of space, and some m friendiy proximity,—has it never 
occurred to any, why the mind expands and flutters with proud emotions, 


thus circumstanced? It is because there, in the silence of night, with the 
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eye drinking in the glories of eternal and infinite existences, it is partially 
abstracted and separated from the clinging fetters of flesh, and is contempla- 
ting its own infinite powers and adaptations for enjoyment! Mind also de- 
lights in contemplating the ocean, the wide spread-prairie, the lofty moun- 
tain and the great forest. ‘These are vast and magnificent, and congenial 
to its natural desires. In oratory the mind is best pleased with the elo- 
quence of him who will place vast conceptions before it. It seeks such 
topics, and is grateful to him who furnishes it such enjoyment. 

This all shows that the body is not its fit instrument—vs not adequate to its 
powers. 

These suggestions the writer submits on the absolute equality of mind. 
The subject is one of such vast magnitude, that it is more difficult to show 
what should be said than to find things to say. The principle of equal 
mental power is certainly a plausible ground of expli unation of what has 
always been a stumbling-block, considered with reference to the usually re- 
ceived doctrine of variableness in individual mental power, viz. : the uni- 
versal and equal moral accountability of all. And it is in accordance with, 
and in support of, that great democratic principle—the radical equality of 
man—a principle which, for the same reason stated above—a belief in the 
doctrine of a radical difference in mental power,—has been tolerated rather 
than received, as a demagogical fiction sufficient to found the humbug of a 
democratic government upon, because such a humbug ts preferable, accord- 
ing to experience, tothat of a monarchy. If the principles advocated in 
this essay are true, all such reasoning and belief must fail. 


Bellfontain O., Now. 28th, 1848. 


TRANSLATION FROM HORACE, 


TO SESTIUS. 


Harsu Winter relents, sighing Spring glads the earth; 
On their rollers our ships seek the waters again ; 

The herds leave their stables, the ploughinan his hearth, 
Hoar-frosts print no more their pale tracks on the plain. 


Now Venus, at Luna’s high noon, leads her choirs; 

Hand in hand withthe Nymphs, the sweet Three strike the heath, 
W ith footsteps alterne, while the ponderous fires 

Of the Cyclops are kindled at Vulcan’s hot breath. 


Now with myrtle let’s fasten our hair’s glowing locks, 
Or with flow’ rets, the first that Spring wakes in the g 
Now to Faunus let’s offer the choice of our flocks, 
A lamb or a kid in the woodland’s deep shade. 


Pale death alike visits the monarch’s proud towers 
And the lowliest hovel; brief life has no room, 

Happy Sestius, for Hope’s boundless range. Darkness lowers, 
And the wildlings of Fancy that tenant her gloom, 


And Pluto’s sad dwelling are nigh. There, no more 

For the throne of wine’s kingdom the dice thou shalt throw, 
Now that fair boy admire, whom the maids will adore 

Ere loug, and for whom manly bosoms now glow. 
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CAPTAIN DAN HENRIE; 


HIS ADVENTURE WITH THE WOLVES. 


Every body remembers the famous escape of Capt. Dan Henrie at En- 
carnacion. This reckless and daring ranger has’ probably passed through 
a greater number of perilous and singular adventures than any other man 
of the same age in the service—though one of the most light-hearted mor- 
tals that the warm sun ever smiled upon. Yet he has a careless knack of 
getting into the most desperate scrapes on every possible occasion, and 


then, of course, he fights his way out again with the most dashing gallantry 

Mark you, Dan never got into scrapes with his own people ; he was far 
too kindly and generous for that ; bu it he had @ hatred for the “ cussed yel 
low bellies,’’ and ‘‘ copper heads,”’ as he called the Mexicans and Indians, 
which was refreshingly orthodox. His hatred of the Mexicans was amu 
singly bitter and contemptuous while you listened to him talk of them; but 
when this hatred came to be expressed in action, it was of the most savag« 
ind deadly character. At Encarnacion, when the little band found them- 
selves surrounded by the heavy masses of Minon’s cavalry, the proposition 
which, we believe, originated with Cassius M. C lay, was made to 
stand to their arms and fight it out with the Mexicans, to ‘the last gasp, In 
spite of the disparity of numbe rs. Lieutenant Dan, who was then guide, 
seconded this proposition warinly, and went about among the men, urging 
them “to stand up tothe rack,’ as he called it, representing that they 
could hope for nothing, but bad faith resulting in cold-blooded massacre if 
they surrendered to the Mexicans. He reminded them of Goliad, and the 
Meir surrender, and of his own experience in the last case. After showing 
to his own satisfaction, that the resolution of fighting their way through 
was the only possible chance of safety or honorable death left them, he 
concluded, with the characteristic piece of savage advice, “ shoot low, boys 
—shoot them through their bellies, so that their groans will frighten their 
comrades—one groaner is worth half a dozen dummies !’’ 

His perfect knowledge of the Mexican character, as well as his mortal 
hatred of them, was fully displayed in his advice. Dan knew perfectly that 
there would be no chance for him, for he had already been recognized as 
one of the Meir men by severa! Mexicans, whose faces he remembered well 
the surrender, therefore, placed him in a desperate predicament. He knew 
perfectly, that whatever faith he might keep with other prisoners, they 
would keep none with him, although his safety had been provided for in an 
express stipulation of the terms of surrender. I have never seen the mode 
of his escape correctly related yet, so that it is worth while to give it in his 
own version. The Mexicans have a mortal hatred of the Meir prisoners, 
one and all—but most particularly do they detest those of them who rose at 
the Salado and escaped from Perote. Dan had, unfortunately, not only 
been prominent in both these affairs, but from the fact of speaking the lan 
guage as well as a native, he had always acted as interpreter, and thus been 
put forward more conspicuously than any one of the other prisoners. Be- 
sides this, he had made himself very notorious, too, as a ranger. All these 
causes combined to make his recognition general and sure at almost any 
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point on the whole route to Mexico; and even if it had not occurred im- 
mediately, there was no telling at what moment it might occur, and of 
course, when his body might be made the target of their cowardly hate. 
He saw those men who had recognised him whispering among them- 
selves, and from his knowledge of the Mexican character, felt sure that so 
soon as the commanding officers had retired and left them in charge of the 
guard, he would be shot from the ranks It fortunately occurred, that 
when they were started, Minon and his steff was moving in the same direc- 
tion down the lines of the Mexican force. Col. Gaines rode a very swift 
and beautiful mare. Dan rode up to his side and whispered to him the dis- 
coveries he had made, his fears, and his determination. Gaines at once, 
with a generous promptness, proposed that he should take his mare to make 
the attempt upon, as her high-blooded mettle: would distance any Mexican 
horse with ease. This was precisely what Dan desired, and he eagerly ac- 
cepted the offer. The officers had not yet been deprived of their pistols, 
and the holsters of Gaines remained on the saddle. ‘The mare was very 
spirited and fiery, and Dan slily roused up all her mettle by touching her 
with the spur. She began to pitch and plunge, and throw out her heels. 
This compelled the escort, or rather cuard, which rode on either side of the 
prisoners to open their line occasionally. Dan kept it up for some minntes 
so as to remove all suspicion, and watched his chance, until he saw the 
guard were beginning to become careless, and regard those unruly capers 
rather with amusement than otherwise. Then seeing his way open as they 
moved slowly through the squadrons of green-coated cavalry, he suddenly 
reined up the mare in the midst of her capricolings, and p lunging the spurs 
into her, she darted off like an arrow lossened from the bow, while he 
stooped, laying himself close along her side, after the manner of the Ca- 
manche Indians—a shower of balls was fired hurrie diy after him, but with- 
out effect, as they all passed over him. The plain to the foot of the moun- 
tains was very narrow just here; and he had observed, before he made his 
break, that they were opposite a road which came down a narrow valley. 
He mace for this gap, running the gauntlets between several squadrons of 
cavalry, before he reached its shelter. Just as he was diving into it, he 
whirled in his saddle, and amidst the whistling of balls, shook his clenched 
hand at them, and shouted back his defiance. This sudden escape caused 
great uproar and confusion among the Mexicans, and several hundred men 
started it full speed in the pursuit; but the gallant mare soon left them all 
far enough behind, and she clattered with sparkling hoofs along the deep 
ravine. Before the first two miles had been passed, they were out of sight 
in the rear. The valley-road, which he had taken at hap-hazard, without 
the slightest idea of where it led, now opened upon a small plain of table- 
land, which was occupied by a hacienda of considerable extent. As he 
swept by in front of the bi tildin igs, he saw a number of green-coats hastily 
mounting their horses, and in an the +r moment heard the clatter of their 
pursuing horses coming down the road. He looked over his shoulder and 
saw that it was probably a foraging party of about ten lancers. The first 
agony was over now, and he felt sure of the game and speed of his mare ; 
and with his usual audacity, he determined to give the “ yaller bellies” 
something to remember him by before he took his final leave. He accord- 
ingly reined up his mare gradually, and let them gain upon him. They 
thought she was failing, and raised a yell of triumph as they urged their 
horses to yet greater exertions. He looked behind again, and the officer 
with one of his men, was now considerably in the advance, and closing 
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rapidly upon him. He loosened a pistol from the holster. The officer was 
foremost, and was already shouting to him with many ‘ garacoes,’’ to sur- 
render, when he wheeled suddenly in his saddle and shot him dead. The 
lancer, who was close behind, and coming on at furious speed, attem \pting 
in vain to rein up his horse, but it was too late—he was carried by the 
impetus of his speed within ten feet of Dan, who had by this time drawn 
his other pistol, with which he shot him through the head, and then galloped 
leisurely along, feeling sure that the rem: tinder of his pursuers would be 
stoppe 1d effectu: ully by this bk ody barricade he had left across their path. He 
was not mistaken, for they hi ilted the re, and this was the last he saw of their 
green-coats. 

All that day long he kept the noble beast in swift motion, since at every 
little rancho or village he came to, it would be necessary for the fugitive to 
make a desperate run for it, before a suit could be organized. The roads 
were filled, too, with scouting parties of the enemy, and it required all his 
knowledve of the sort of tactic to enable him to dodge them. He several 
times very n: irrowly avoided rushing headlong into the very midst of these 
adv aan parties. The Mexicans are usually very noisy troops, and he 
would hear them talking on the march in time to dodge to one side and let 
them pass, for he had no fancy to try the hacienda trick over again with 
empty pistols, since he had nothing to load them with again. He finally 
threw them away as so much * make-weight.” that was useless to him and 
embarrassing to his mare. So he hurried on, not daring to pause a mo- 
ment to rest or obtain food, until the next day, when, in a deep wild gorge 
among the mountains, his game and gallant mare fell beneath him dead ! 
The ravenous and filthy gapalates, (turkey-buzzards,) were gouging at her 
fawn-like eyes before they were fairly ali ized, and before her stiffened and 
staggered rider was out of sight. Now came the most terrible part of this 
wild and remarkable adventure. He was totally without food, except what 
little he could gather during the day while he was skulking, for he only 
ventured to travel at night now. This was scarcely eno oh to keep boc ly 
and soul together, while his clothes soon became torn to pieces, and hung 
about his bleeding limbs like broad and tattered nants He, however 
still continued making his way steadfastly in the direction of Ge on. Wool’s 

camp. At last, some of his scouts pic ked the poor fellow up when almost 
speechless with thirst and hunger ;—he was yet feebly reeling along like a 
ghostly and haggard drunkard. 

~ This affair very properly got him his promotion to a captaincy. But 
strange, perilous, and even wonderful as this escape seems, it is only one of 
many others quite as remarkable, by which his most eventful life has been 
checquered. In the Texan war with the Cherokees, which 

bloody business while it lasted, he passed through scenes as 
worse than this. Then his adventures as a ranger are very remarkable, for 
of many of these I am myself personally cognizant; and of his cruel suffer- 
ings and he: idlong daring during the Meir imprisonment, al! the country has 
been, to a certain degree, made aware since the publication of Gen Green’s 
book. He, by the way, was too much of a pompous egotist to do full 
credit to Dan, or any body else except Gen. Green ! 

It is one of Dan’s curious adventures while a ranger, that I propose to 
relate now. I shall endeavor to give it as nearly as | can remember, in his 
own way, as he related it to me; though I must confess, it will be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to preserve the raciness of his rattle-pate and 
peculiar manner. It was before he joined the Meir expedition, and while 
yet with the rangers, under the command of McCullough. 
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Dan, whose excellence as a guide was well-known to the captain, was 
despatched by him along with three others of the troop, on a spring 
expedition, towards the head waters of the Nueces. This was in the early 
winter of the year before the Meir expedition, and the Mexicans were in 
many ways annoving and threatening the weak settlements along that 
river. This state of things had enc ouraged the Indians, as well to make 
very bold descents. McCullough had on his first arrival given them both a 
severe lesson, upon which the marauders had taken the hint, and nothing 
further had been heard from either party for several months. Unwilling 
that his men should lie in camps at such a place as Corpus Christi, with no- 
thing to do but drink and carouse, the prudent captain of Rangers had thought 
best to despatch all the most restless spirits on tours of observation in vari- 
ous quarters. Besides, the aspect of affairs in that part of Texas generally, 
had begun to seem rather forlorn, and seemed to call for unremitting vigi- 
lance. 

Dan and his companions had reached the foot of the mountains in which 
the western branch of the Nueces takes rise, without meeting with any other 
sort of incident than those which are common to prairie travel. Here they 
formed their camp, and as they had yet discovered no signs of Indians, it was 
concluded that they would take each his own course the next da 1y, and after 
travelling as much ground as possible, return to camp and report, and if it 
should then appear that no sign had yet been discovered by any of them ; 
it was agreed they would spend several days in a regular buffalo-hunting 
frolic, as these animals seemed to abound greatly in this region. Acc ord- 
ingly they were under way quite early, each man following the best of his 
own humor and fancy for the time. Dan had been travelling in a leisurely 
sort of way until noon, when he came upon a scene of such remarkable 
beauty that he involuntarily stopped to gaze upon it. He had—scarcely 
without observing—followed up the west branch of the Nueces, until he 
now found himself at its very head-spring. In front of him a ‘bold and 
broken mountain stood out somewhat from the chain, at the feet of which 
he had been riding all the morning. The front of this mountain was almost 
a square perpendicular, and looked as if it had been cleft from crest to foot 
by a bolt of thunder, and hurled from out the ranks of its peers. The 
huge masses of stone with which it seemed built were seamed with a sort of 
excentric regularity, and evergreens were rooted along these seams. = the 
eye descended, the is masses became more broken, and assumed a fantastic 
resemblance to the lines and forms of Gothic architecture in dec: ood hile 
from the prairie Jeve] sprung a broken arch, one side of which was perfect 
in outline, and the other concealed by the over-hanging masses of evergreen 
shrubs. At a distance this seemed the arched gateway of some huge cavern, 
but when he approached it, he found that the rock slanted in at just sufficient 
angle to give it, at a distance, the appearance of shadow. Instead of an 
enormous cavern, it proved to be only a recess or slanting niche, some twenty 
feet deep at the bottom—from the back part of which, a bold spring burst 
a little above the level of the prairie, and rushed down and out frem the 
shadow, rejoicing over the white sand, until it sparkled in the chequered 
sunlitht beneath the over-hanging evegreens outside—then it coursed away 
toward the chain of mountains and wound about their feet. All off to the 
left, and beyond this remarkable mountain seetned an interminable stretch of 
rolling prairies, over which, amidst clumps of cactus, were scattered herds 
of deer, mustangs and buffalo, in view at once. 

Dan has not much poetry in him, but he could not help being both as- 
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tonished and oe by the strange, wild loveliness of this scene. He 
slid from his saddle and stood leanin: g against it for only a moment or two 
of wrapt secs ition, when the habitual instincts of watchfulluess peculiar 
to the ranger, caused him to change his position, and turn his head. As he 
did so he perceived one of the droves of mustangs (wild horses,) moving 
slowly towards him. They were a long way off, an :d there eee red nothing 
pec uliar about them—but it served to remind him that he had a short time 
before seen the unshod tracks of horses and mules moving at a gallop, or 
that. though they might be nothing more than mustangs, yet the simple 
fact of their going at a gallop, was in itself suspicious of another fact or so— 
either that they were the tracks of Indian horses and mules, or of mustangs 
that had been chased or otherwise frightened by them; so that whatever of 
ench intment there may have been for him in the scene, it now gave place 
quickly to caution, and his head turned ra pidly from side to side, with the 
habitual manner of the old spy. His eye now and then fell upon the ad- 
vancing drove, but not with any consciously defined suspicion, At length 
they dis ippeared slowly downa long valley like the sw iy of the prairie undula- 
tions, and were out of sight so long that he had quite forgotten them, when 


1 
| him 


sudde nly they appe red again on this side, moving directly towards him, at 


h supposing 


a swilt gallop. He bounded into his saddle as qin k as thou cht, 
that, may be one or two Indians who were mustang-hunting had Lai in wait 
for this herd, in the deep grass of that prairie valley, and now chasing 
them with the lasso. He urged his horse behind one of the many clumps 


of cactus around him, with the intention of laying in wait to give these 
dusky wild horse hunters a trial for their scalps as they went past him. 

As he changed his position, the figures which were approaching became 
more distinctly defined against the back-cround of sl v. for they we j 
scending towards him! Hesaw what sent his heart nto ae thr 
each annimal had an Indian slung along its side, by one hane Li 
ino to either horn of the saddle! This is a common trick 
proaching an enemy by day-light, on the prairies, and it 
tion at a distance, by the most experienced eye, as they 


} 
0 


and no part of tl dy is shown above the outline of the 

off in atwinkling! The tables were very suddenly turned, for instead 
taking a scal 

best he knew t » his own. It was wel 
they had got s lose to him that his escape at all mu >a matte heer 
speed—he must run away from them or be run through by them. ‘ To be 
or not to be,” was the question now with poor Dan, while he desperately 
urged his good horse with quirt and spur. So soon as they saw him start 
the rascals had wheeled « up mto their saddles rain, and ye lled their war- 
like exulting devils. This was a sound , though it came to 


limself, as he had expec ted, it would now require the 
1] 


that he could trust his hozse, for 


whoop, 
his ears somewhat softened by the distance, was by means calculated to 
diminish the energy or urgency of the calls upon tl his horse, 
which were made by Dan. He glanced furtively over his shoulder and saw 
that they were spreading out into the prairie with the intention of hemming 
him in against the mountains. He instantly perceived that his only chance 
was a desperate run for an elbow of the chain, which, if he could reach and 
turn first, he thought would secure his scalp for the present, as around it the 
stream became heavily timbered, and he knew they would not follow him 
into it for fear they might come upon his friends. It was a tremendous race, 
for the Indians knew the advantage as well as he, and Dan vows that his 


long curly hair began to straighten and lift his cap on its ends before he reached 
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the point, they pushed him so close and hard. By the skin of his: teeth he 
got by. before they surrounded him, and now he says his hair fell as smooth 
and sleek as if a pint of bear’s grease had been poured over it; but not until 
he had reached up and taken down his cap to waive as he shouted back at 
them in derisive triumph, and then darted beneath the shades of the friendly 
wood. They left him here as he expected; but as this was most evidently a 
dangerous neighbourhood, he concluded it would be safest not to tarry here 
but get out of it as fast as possible, for there was no telling what new whim 
might take these fellows when they had spread around on his trail and found 
him to be alone! So away he went through the woods for five or six miles 
without halting. The hurry and necessities of his flight had taken him off his 
course back to the rendezvous of his companions. He now first discovered 
this as he emerged from the timber upon the prairie again, and found him- 
self far enough away from the course of the stream. He paused but for a 
moment, to collect himself and try and get back the true idea of his direc- 
tion. Thinking he had it, he urged his horse into a swift runagain. This 
was kept up for several hours until night began to close around him, and his 
horse to give unmistakable indications that he must have rest before he went 
much farther. He came at last to a small rivulet trickling al 
rough cut, and as he supposed, in the direction of the west branch of the 
Nueces. He had passed the camp far enough, che > knew, but this would 
set him right if he followed it up when day-break came. So he selected a 
small piece of meadow ground which was covere d with musquit grass, and 
well protected from view by the great clusters of cactus which surrounded 
it on three sides. Here he stripped his faithful horse and turned him loose 
to graze, and then taking for supper a hearty draught of water, threw him- 


' 
ong a deep, 


self upon his blanket to sleep. 

He had lost his provision wallet in the chase, and it was more than he 
dare venture upon to shoot game, for fear of betraying his hiding-place, and 
though hungry enough, he was fain this time ‘to go to bed supperless.’ 
He thought of home before sleep came, of course, and wished himself there 
most heartily, that he might attack the well-stocked poultry, the contents of 


which danced in most tantalizing visions before him during the whole night. 
This was too much a common predicament, however, to make any very 
strong impression upon him otherwise. 

He was mounted and off very early the next morning, and was by no means 


delighted to perceive that his horse was considerably gaunted by the yester- 
day’s hard work and the somewhat narrow commons of the night. How- 
ever, he moved on now with something less of a hurry, as there were no in- 
dications of pursuit apparent. Following the rivulet, he soon reached th 
West oF nch, and turned up this with a brisker movement, spurred by the 
cheerful hope of soon rejoining his comrades and guiding them safe. In an 
hour he was in sight of the ground, and put his horse into a swift gallop in 
his eagerness to pass over the interval quickly. On coming up, he saw, in- 
stead of his comrades, the dead lx dy of our Ind ian warrior, lying across the 
very ashes of their camp fire, all gashed and hewed with bowie-knife cuts 
All around the earth was deeply broken up, with the evidences of a despe- 
rate and hand to hand struggle. The breech of arifle, which he recognized, 
and a number of arrows, with a broken lance and shield, were scattered 
around. He felt a choking sensation, and his blood ran cold at this sight. 
His comrades had been surprised, no doubt, by the same party which had 
pursued him! but with what result it was impossib le for him to tell certainly 


though he had little choice but to believe and fear the worst. Amid the 
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multitude of the tracks of unshod horses he could distinguish the few tracks 

‘f their shod horses. ‘There was no trace of their bodies in the hasty survey 

he had time to make, and it seemed very strange that this dead warrior 
! | 


i l } y j c 
should be left behind, so contrary to their well-known custom He followed 


the trail for some time, with great caution, but could make no discovery, 
except a great deal of blood on the ground, until towards noon, wheu rising 


the comb of a steep ridge, he looked down into the plain below upon a Jarge 


body of Indians, encamp¢ d about a mile distant. Chis was a startling sight, 
and they perceived him at the same moment. Now he felt he would have 
indeed to run for his life. One glance, as he wheeled, was sufficient to show 
him warriors mounting the horses of his friends! He did not dread a race 
with the horses of the Indians so much, because his horse was more than a 
match for the best of theirs, but the horses of his comrades were as swift and 
hn every sense as good as his now the y were to be turne iwalnst him ! He 


cursed the rashness that had induced him to follow up their trail, but this 


was no time to pause for recrets—lie was off, down th tll, at the best speed 
his horse, already somewhat fagged, would raise \ pended upon get- 
ting back to the timber and losing them! He could hear their pursuing 
ells, distinctly, for a moment, and this was no syren’s music to draw him 
back! He hada good mile the start, but this was no great matter, if, as he 
supposed, their horses were fresher than his own He had not time now to 
feel any alarm. but only that there was hot work before and he had it to 
attend to! His object was to get out of sight as soon as possible, for he 
gained a great deal by compelling them to run on his trail. He strained 
us horse tremendously and succeeded, for when thi dden burst of their 
o1ces can to time, provi yr that they had reached ie comb of the ri 2. 
he looked back and could not see it orthem. He fel ittle less tight about 
ie heart now, and had time to think something of his best course. It 
seemed a forlorn chance for an escape ;—he was over six miles from timber 
He suddenly remembe red tna he h d observed, tor s eral days past, a 
heavy smoke off towards the south, and lo king now in that direction, saw 
it filling the whole horizon with gloomy masses, which seemed to be rising 
but a few miles off, observing it it was not very | It instantly « - 
red to him in his extremity, f r he felt sure from t ( 1 of his horse, that 
he would not last much longer in the hard run m, that the safest 
course for him would be the most desperate, and this to make directly 
for the approaching line of this fire, and take his neces of being able to 
force his way through it alive. With such a barrier between himself and 
the Indians, he was safe! Acting upon this stern and strange aitern 
1e urged his horse steadily towards the fire. It was not long before be met 
the dark advance guard of the smoke, as it rolled along the grass, and rode 


beneath its stifling shelter, the fire being yet a mile 


He was now securely enough out of sight of the Indians, and springing 


SE | Pe iP setiteen tiie Tics Oe Co} ae 7 
irom his horse, proceeded to prepare himseil for a trial of the hery sea. fie 
sut his blanket into pieces, with one of which he blindfolded his horse; 


another he tied in a loose bag about the lower part of its head, enveloping 
the mouth and nostrils. He then enveloped his own face in a loose vizor 
of the same material. ‘The blanket was coarse and let in air enough to 
barely sustain life for a short time, while it kept out the smoke. He could 
hear the yells of his pursuers seemingly close at hand. He was now in uttet 
darkness, and mounting quickly again, headed his horse directly for the fire 

On he went, not knowing where: the reins were tightened, and the lash and 


spur applied with the energy of desperation. Hotter and hotter the air 
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became, but on he careered, blind and headlong. The fire has struck hin 
with a roaring surge! His hair flames crisply, and the flesh of his body 
seems to be burning! The frantic and panting horse attempts to shy, but 
no, the fierceness of the agony has turned that rider’s arm and will to iron! 
It cannot shy—the poor horse! On! on! scorching through the stifling 
blaze! <A few bounds more and the terrific surges are past! The fresh ai 
has met him! He tore the envelope from his face and leaped from the stag- 
gering horse upon the charred hot ground. The blanket is torn away from 
its mouth and the animal begins torevive quickly, though it shivers and can 
scarcely stand for the mortal terror! He is safe! He has accomplished an 
unparalleled feat! He hears faintly above the crackling and roar of the 
retiring flames a howl of triumph from his pursuers, who imagine they have 
driven him into the fire, and that he is burnt, horse and all. He makesa 
feeble attempt to answer them defiantly, but can scarcely hear his own voice 
Stunned and gasping to recover the use of their almost stifled lungs, he and 
his horse stand, side by side, upon that blackened plain without moving a 
step for more than an hout But the perils of the day were by no means 
passed. Before him, as far as the eye could reach, there was only one charred 
levelled, smouldering waste, which had to be crossed before he conld reach 
water, for which, both himself and horse were now almost perishing. He 
started on at last, taking his course at random, for one seemed to his be- 
wildered sense about as good as another. He did not ride at first, but merei 
fully led his poor horse, until the heat of the ground and the still smoulder 


ing stubs of grass became imsufferable to his feet, and then he turned to 
mount. He now, for the first time, looked at the animal carefully, and to 
his horror, saw that every hair upon its body was gone, and nothing but the bare 
skin left, and that was so badly scorched in places, that it came off to the 
slightest touch. This was dreadful enough, but—water! water! water! he 
must have that, or they would both die. Hesprang into the saddle and 


urged the wretched creature along with the last energies of his sinking life 
In an hour he had begun to grow dizzy, and the blackened earth swam round 
and fro! Now astrange noise was about him 


and round, and tossed him to 
and as the lifting waves of the earth would almost seem to leap up into his 
face, he would catch glimpses of huge wolves careering on them, who would 


turn up their fiery eyes to his, and howl at him with red hot open mouths and 
lolling tongues! Suddenly his horse rushed down a steep bank, and there 
was rreat splashing Water! Blessed God, water! He tumbled from 
his saddle into the cold delicious fluid. In an instant his senses had re- 


turned, and he saw himself surrounded by thirty or forty prairie wolves, some 
. 1 


of whom were swimming in the water after him, while the others sat upon 


the bank of the small lake, as ne now discover vd it to be, and howled 
fiercely at him. He struck those which were nearest with his gun barrel 
and beat them off, while he had time to draw his heavy knife. One of tirem 
had seized his passive horse, who, while it was endeavoring to pull him 


down, stood still and drank—the long eager draughts. He split the wolf’s 
head with his knife, and soon sent the rest back out of the water, yelling 
with their wounds. But those upon the bank only howled the louder, and 


they were answered near at hand and from afar by hundreds of others, who 


were swiftly gathering in at the well-known call to a banquet. He now re- 
membered that these wearied and infernal brutes always collect in large 
numbers, to follow in the wake of a great prairie fire and tear the carcasses 
of those animals that are killed, or band together, to chase and drag down 
those that come through alive, but scorched, blinded and staggering, as was 
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his poor horse. They became very savage, with blood, impunity and num- 
bers, and very few creatures whic h have esc: iped from the hungry flames 
can escape from their yet more ravenous jaws. The creature, at other times, 
is utterly contemptil ble for its cowardice, but he shuddered when he called 
to mind the dreadful stories he had he: rd of their deadly fierceness at such 


] 
a 


LO yud—** 


times asthis. ‘ My God!” he moaned wasn’t it bad enough for 
me to pass that hell of flames back yonder? and have I only escaped that to 
meet a fate a thousand times more hideous?’ He looked at his horse ; the 
animal was now, too, refreshed, and began to be conscious of the new danger 
as it gazed around with staring eyeballs upon the eager and swiftly gather- 
ins crowd that howled along the shore. He snorted in affricht, and lifted 
his head with a wildly annie eg neigh, that seemed to poor Dan the most 
piteous sound that ever rung upon his ear before. ‘here was some comfort 
thouch, the horse had life enough left in him to make one more run for 
safety. He mounted, and after having fired his rifle, with deliberate aim, 
into the thickest of them, charged right through at full speed. They leaped 
at his feet and attempted to seize his horse’s legs, but the animal was too 
mortally frightened for them to impede his way for an instant. ‘Through he 
trampled, and away across the prairie he flies, snorting with terror, and moving 
with as great sae! as if perfectly fresh, and away, too, in pursuit, swept the 
yelling herd of wolves. They were more than a hundred now, and seemed 
increasing in numbers at eve y jump, for as Dan glanced his frightened 





eyes around, he would see them strattened out with speed and their mouths 
wide open, coming to join the terrible route from every direction over the 
prairie. He looks behind him—they were close upon his heels—the great 
part of them, particularly those in front, and who seemed most fierce and 
ravenous, were scorched nearly naked, and with the white foam flying, their 
long red tongues, their fiery glaring eyes, they presented the most hideous 
picture of une: rthly terror that ever mortal lived to be chased by before, 
unless by the horrible phantasmagoria of madness! He fired his pistols back 


at them, but it made no difference, they only yelled the louder, and came on 
the more fiercely, while five joined their long train for each one that he had 
killed. If his horse should fall or give out, they would both be torn to frag- 
ments in an instant! This ; pp ling conviction caused him to give all of 
eye and nerve that w left him in the mortal fright to steadying and guiding 
his horse, for the aay hope now lay in him. He soon perceived, however, 


that he was leaving the pack far behind, for there is litthe comparison be- 
tween the speed of a horse and that of the prairie wolf. 

He now began to feel something of hope, and as the frantic speed of his 
horse placed yet a greater dista nce between them, the unimaginable dread 
seemed to be liftins r from his life. Now he could not hear.their yells, and 


1 


could barely distinguish far * the rear, the long snake-like train yet 


plain. He sees timber ahead, and shouts in an ecstacy of joyful relief, for 


moving on through in the relentless chase over the undulations of the bare 


then he himself at least is safe! He can climb a tree—and in the delight 
of that thought, he has no time for thinking that his poor horse cannot 


climb trees ! 


The horse sees, and is inspirited too—for to all creatures on the prairies 
there seems to be a vague feeling of safety in the sight of woods! But, 


alas! poor horse! They have reached the timber, but scarcely a hundred 
rods have been passed over r, when the poor horse cives out, a after a few 
ineffectual efforts still to obe -y the urging spur, can only lean against the 


trunk of a tree, and pant and groan with exhaustion. ek "aac the 
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tree, tying the lariat of his horse to one of the lower limbs. He then loaded 
his arms in the forlorn hope of defending his horse if they came up. All 
was still as death, but the joud panting of the poor horse. He ascended 
higher to look out for the approach of the wolves, for he had a faint hope 
that they had given up the chase. Bat alas! his heart sinks again! There 
they come, the long yellowish looking train, and several large white wolves 
have joined them now. He knows well the tameless and pitiless ferocity 
of these red-eyed monsters, and feels that his true, his noble horse, must 
go! Now he can hear their cry! They are in the woods. The poor 
horse shivers—looks back, and utters that wild and wailing neigh, as they 
rush upon him in a body. Dan fires down among them, but what avail is 
it! In atwinkling, his faithful horse is down, and has been torn to atoms! 
The halter of the lariat hangs empty beside the tree. Now they lie panting 
around the foot of the tree, with their fiery eyes turned wistfully up at him 
—for the horse had been only a mouthful a piece. Whenever he makes 
a movement, they rise with eager yells, and leap up towards him as if to meet 
his fall. Dan says, that in the utter and dreadfully hopeless desperation 
of his position now, a grotesque sort of humor possessed him of a ‘sudden, 
and he commenced deliberately firing down at the red glaring eyeballs of 
the white wolves, and would roar with laughter, and fairly dance upon his 
ticklish perch with glee, when he saw the creatures tumble over with a shrill 
death-cry, and then the whole pack rush on it and tear it into shreds in an 
instant, with gnashing cries. He says he amused himself in this way for 
an hour, and made them tear to pieces, in this way, one after another, 
ay white wolf that had joined the chase. This sport delighted him so 
much, that he became careless, and commenced falling. He only saved 
in if by dropping his gun, wl hich they scized, and almost tore its stock 
to pieces before they discovered it was no r eatable. I saw the dents of their 
teeth in the barrel afterwards. Darkness was coming on, and they seemed 
not in the least disposed to go, and he felt that he must tumble out 
from the faintness of hunger and fatigue, if he was compelled to 
spend another hour in that tree without food. He had become entirely 
reckless now, and loaded up his pistols, determined, if he must fall, to brin 
death with him for some more of them. Suddenly he heard a ee yell- 
ing on the prairie, like that which had sounded so dreadfully behiue 
flight. The wolves sprung to their feet in a body, and with prick 
listened. He looked out towards the prairie, and could faintly discover a 
large buffalo bull plunging along over the plain, surrounded by a great herd 
of wolves, who were tearing him at every jump. He could even hear the 
low bellowing of the creature’s agony—another — and his thirsty 
guardians started to join the chase. One after one they went, while those 
who staid behind would turn their heads to look baile wilf ully at him, and 
whine and lick their dry chaps. When the chase come in sight though, off 
they started in a body with savage yells. He fired his pistols after them in 
farewell, and killed one of the hindmost dead. while the other, with a broken 
shoulder, kept on yelling with the pack. He knew he would be safe now 
if he could get a fire kindled before they returned, if they did so at all. Be- 
fore they were out of sight, he had reached the ground, and with trembling 
eagerness proceeded to light a fire with the help of his tinder-box, which 
every ranger carries. He soon had a great fire blazing, and then cutting a 
piece from the last wolf he had killed, proceeded to roast it for food. 
When he had eaten, he felt so much refreshed that he could now proceed 
to make provision for the night’s rest. He gathered a great deal of dried 
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wood and built a large fire in a circle about the spot he had selectea<, 
sleep upon. The wolves came back in about an hour after he had finished 
his arrangements for the night; but he now felt perfectly secure, for though 
he could see their hungry eyes shining all round the outside of the circle, 
and they kept.up a cont*nued howling all night long, he laid himself 
down and slept soundly until morning. When he waked up, the wolves 
were all gone but one or two, craunching at the bones of yesterday’s feast. 
He shot one of them with his pistol, and made a breakfast off of it. He 
picked up the gun, and found that though very much torn, it could still be 
used. He now took his course, and started to foot it into the settlements. 
After a week of almost incredible suffering, he got in safe, and saw nothing 
more of the wolves or of his comrades, who are thought to have been 
carried off prisoners, and afterwards murdered by the Indians on their at- 
tempting to escape. Dan was sick of a fever for several weeks at Corpus 
Christi after he got in, and raved incessantly about wolves ! 


WESTWARD, HO! 


Westwarp, Ho! since first the sun Westward, ho! the heavenly Muse, 


Over vi if creation shone From Parnassus to Vauelus 


| . + . 
Westward has the lich progressed. From th \rno tothe  S 


Westward arts and creeds have te ided, From the Avon t 
Never shall their march be ended, Westward shifts | 
Till they reach the utmost West. When she 


Westward blow the tropic winds ; Westward, ho! 
Fast their breath in union binds Fickle day of } 
Land to land athwart the sea; Dawns in t 
Ever blowing, since the world It shall wane w} 
Shapeless into space was hurled, On the Thame 


Sy mbol of eternity. Soon ’twill 


Yet while Sol his bounty pours Enrope’s noon hath long been past ; 
Over Occident’s glad shores, All her vain insignia cast 
Darkness shrouds an eastern land ; eneth’ning a 
And while trade-winds waft their showers 5 1} mourn, in d 
loward a world of leaves and flowers, ‘or her blue sky, dimly.cl 
Pines hot Afric’s thirsting sand. Ev’n as Asia mourne 
Is it that all earthly things Westward, ho! the morning breaks; 
Westward ply their restless wings, Lo! a younger world awakes; 
Problems of their being to solve ? There the day long shall rest; 
Faith and Knowledge, Commerce, Wealth, Nor can wild Hesperian dreams, 
Valor, Strength and manly Health, Dreams of golden earth and streams, 


Do they, like the stars, revolve ? Lure him toa further west. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GERMANS AND THEIR LITERATURE. 


Or the three great nations distinguished for their attainments in litera- 
ture and all the arts of civilized life, England, France and Germany, the 
latter is still comparatively unknown and without influence among us. 
English literature we look upon as in some sort our own. The rich 
treasures of her past are our common inheritance. We sh ire in the 
pride of her great names—her Shakspeares, Bacons and Newtons; het 
Miltons, Chaucers and Spensers ; for their own most rich and peculiar 
language is our mother tongue. Owing to the absence of an inter- 
national copyright, all the more important works of even her great living 
writers are often more widely ee ited here than in their own country 

The French cl issics are, the vreate art of them. € oe acce ible to 
American readers, whilst the popular proc luctions of the day are usually 
translated and republished as fast as they appear. ses over, t] 
guage itself is so easy, that any one desirous of becoming ac qi ainted 
with French literature has only to commence with some interesting 
volume, and, with small aid from grammar and dictionary, read on, and 
he finds himself master of the idiom almost ere he is aware of it. Add 
to this, that our intercourse with England and France is so direct and 


' 


frequent, that London or Paris is more easily reached or heard from 
than some parts of our own country; and we cannot fail to perceive that 


these nations are, and have long been, exercising a great, an untold 
fluence upon the formation of the national mind and character 

no means complain of this, but woul 1 suggest that our education 

not be complete until we have attended thethird'of the three great Euro- 


pean schools—until we have added to our own native and acquired wealth 
also the rich treasures of the Teutonic mind. Every great and highly culti- 


vated nation both possesses and embodies important Satha and principles, 
be 


whi 
[t is not wise nor prudent to shut our eyes to any light which it has 


1 it is neither safe nor politic in a younger to overlook and neglect. 


pleased heaven to reveal. 

From various causes, as already intimated, our knowledge of the Ger 
mans, and, by consequence, their influence over us, has been very 
limited. They have been too long regarded as a people of strange 
speech and hard language; ridiculed for want of tact and taste by the 
witty and frivolous Frenchman; discarded as mystical and extravagant 
dreamers by the positive and practical Englishman. But they have 
haply maintained amid all detractions, the character of close students, 
of learned scholars, and of faithful and honest men. 

But however clouds and obscuring mists may have hitherto overhung 
and enveloped this long unnoted country, they seem at length destined 
to be compl. stely and forever dispelled. Genius, whose mission is to 
enlighten and bless—liter: iture, the nobly expresse »d thought of earnest 
and inspired men—views and researc hes in religion and philoso phy the 
most profound and far-reaching, forbid that we should longer remain ig- 
norant of the genuine labors and achievements of our sturdy brethren 
of the North. The great names which, at the close of the last, and be- 
ginning of the present century, adorned in that country the honored 
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walks of letters and human culture, are at length attracting the attention 
and study of all earnest and inquiring minds. 

Let us, therefore, endeavor to view a little more closely these, our 
Teutonic kindred. Nations and races, like individuals and families, 
have their peculiar features—their strong and prevailing characteristics. 
These will be found to be most marked and striking in those least mixed 
in their origin, and who have longest remained a distinct and unccn- 
quered people. That the Germans are a primitive, unmixed race, might 
be shown from their language alone. Unlike the English, which is 
made up chiefly of Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French, with very co- 
pious additions from numerous other sources ; unlike the languages of 
the south of Europe, (as the Spanish, French and Italian,) which may 
be regarded as a corruption of Latin by a large intermixture of the 
several native dialects—the German is a quite primitive tongue; and, 
as usual, we find a strong resemblance between the people and the lan- 
guage they speak. Notwithstanding the long periods of foreign domi- 
nation, and the almost unbounded influence of the French, the Germans 
have nevertheless maintained their own genuine characteristics and pe- 
culiar traits. 

The basis of the German character is a hearty honesty, naturalness 
and simplicity, loyalty and respect towards superiors, and a genuine 
fidelity and thoroughness in whatever they undertake; whilst a deep 
tinge of meditative enthusiasm colors all their thoughts and actions. We 
may call them by nature a religious people; reverence for what is above 
them, piety towards God, and in all the relations of life, are virtues 
deeply engraven on the German heart. It was not by accident that 
Luther and the Protestant Reformation sprung up among them, Provi- 
dence ever selects the fit instrument to perform his work. To the an- 
cient Jews were committed the oracles of God, because of all nations 
they possessed most those qualities calculated to guard and scrupulously 
, indomitable and persevering race, zealous 
for the least tittle of their law. Perhaps the Germans were not less 
fitted for the great work laid upon them: a patient, unobtrusive, calmly 
earnest people; but capable of an enthusiasm in spiritual things, un- 
known to the feebler minds of the South, or the more worldly and 
practical English. It was here, therefore, and by them, that the great 
battles of Protestantism were fought. This wasthe one cause nearest 
and dearest to their hearts, which could call forth all their enthusiasm, 
to which all their virtues were happily subservient. For this they fought 
through a Thirty-Years’ War; for this Gustavus Adolphus fell cove red 
with wounds, and died—but died victorious, on the bloody plains of 
Liitzen. 

Many of the characteristics which might be enumerated as belonging 
to the Germans, are shared by them with most of the nations inhabiting 
the North of Europe. Of several of these, we have delightful pictures 
in those living, truthful, domestic sketches of Frederica Bremer. Still 
there are many points of difference between the Germans, properly so 
called, and the inhabitants of the extreme North. The German imagi- 
nation is, in general, less odd, grotesque and gloomy; there is among 
them somewhat less of that mystic melancholy pervading many a sad 
tale and mournful legend of those far Northern lands—less also of that 
wild and strange humor, once so colossal and wonderful, which sported 
with the creation of worlds, and figured the powers of nature as huge 
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giants, tossing in wild glee the chaotic elements of land and sea. Odin 
and Thor, and the Jétuns of Fire, Frost and Tempest, are creations of 
the Icelandic and Norwegian imagination; the first rude thoughts of a 
strong, earnest people, dwelling familiarly amid the sublimities and 
terrors of those Arctic regions; ‘‘a wild land of barrenness and lava; 
swallowed many mouths of every year in black tempests, yet with a wild 
gleaming beauty in summer-time ; towering up there stern and grim in 
the Northern Ocean; with its snow Jokuls, roaring geysers, sulphur 
pools and horrid volcanic chasms, like the waste chaotic battle-field of 
Frost and Fire.” 
If we compare the three great nations of modern Europe, we shall 
find in each its own peculiar virtues, fitted to accomplish some special 
The English are great as a practical and commercial people. 
Bonaparte called them a nation of shop-keepers ; he afterwards learned 
to recognize something of that stern and inflexible virtue which has 
well-nigh rendered them what the ancient Roman’s were so often called— 
lords of the earth. It is undoubtedly their mission 
Witness 


work. 





terrarum dominos 
to subdue and colonize a great part of the still unsettled earth, 
our own sweeping progress. Perhaps it is not without peumcesre that 
we English colonies called ourselves Americans, as if the whole conti- 
nent were our own! In politics, in jurisprudence, in everything that re- 
quires practical understanding, the English mind is superior to all 
others.* It is theirs, therefore, to give to the world a lesson in sub- 
duing, governing, and rightly enjoying this fertile earth 

The French are less easily characterized ; volatile and changeful, with 
many of the noblest qualities that ever adorned human Coaes yet 
stained with crimes deep and dark, at which humanity veils her face, and 
weeping, turns away ; and now, that all among them is again subje ct to 
the edying whirl of fevalution-<of mad and stormy passion—it is stil] 
more difficult to assign the precise part which they are destined to act 
in the world’s great drama. Men of the world and of so iety, it is 
theirs to round the polished phrase, and cover with grace and beauty all 
common and homely acts. Masters of manner and etiquette, it is they 
who mould and fashion the intercourse and external relations of men to 
more pleasing forms, imparting to their coarser wid less mercurial 
neighbors something of their own vivacity and courteous delicacy of ex- 
pression. Whether their warm and generous sympathies, and that 
beautiful enthusiasm and courageous spirit of self-sacrifice of late so con- 
spicuous among them, may not indicate that higher and more important 
work yet remains for them to accomplish, the result of the present revo- 
lution will perhaps enable us to determine. 

Of the Germans, the first impression is less favorable. In that some- 
what heavy countenance—in those less expressive blue eyes, we dis- 
cover neither the vigorous, common sense of the English, nor the vi- 
vacity and easy grace of the French. But as we look more closely, an 
intelligence and calm enthusiasm lights up those earnest features, and 
we discern traces of a diviner and more spiritual nature struggling to 
express itself through an organization and material not quite pliant and 
yielding to its ethereal touch. Lacking the genial influences of more 


* Of course we make no comparison between the English and ourselves, since we 
are speaking of races. and we consider this nation as but a modification of the English ; 
though the difference will probably widen as we approach the maturer development of 
our inherent characteristics and tendencies 
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favored climes, they cannot boast that faultless symmetry of feature and 
hap py harmony of spirit and form,—a grace rarely bestowed upon pow- 
erful and original characters. Asa people, the Germans have mingled 
little in political affairs and the so-called reforms and social improve- 
ments of the day. But shut out from politics and many other species of 
practical activity—deprived of the influence of a beautiful external na- 
ture, they have nevertheless won for themselves a domain more enduring 
than e irthly conquests, brighter and more lovely than the green lawns of 
merry England, or the fair fields of France and sunny ltaly. It is the 
noble realm of the IDEAL, the conquest of thought and intellect, of crea- 
tive imagination, won not for themseives alone, at the ex xpense and suf- 
ferings of others, but forall who will to share and enjoy it with them. 
Were poetry, religion and philosophy banished from the earth, we might 
almost trust to the Germans to re-create and restore them. These ap- 
pear to be pre-eminently their lot and portion on the earth. Others n ay 
find in letters and philosophy a delight and solace, an ornament to their 
varied existence; to the German they are as the bread of life. An 
Enclishman knows not how to live without his comforts ; ware liberty 
and free scope for his practical activity. The French must have their 
gay society and sp: arkling conversation :—even De Staél considers a ban- 


ishme nt, forty leagues from Paris, as the most terrible of calamities ; but 
grant the German the dear privilege of reading, writing and printing 
books, and he will submit to whatever else you will. Others make 
learning and liberal culture a means of gratifying their ambition, of 
comp issing wealth and worldly fortune; the German pursues them for 


what he considers their own intrinsic worth, from a pure love of the ob- 
jects themselves. We may call them a nation of students, and their 
country the land of books ‘and libraries : which are ez sily accessible t 
all. Hence we find persons in even the humbler walks of life ex- 
tensively read in all ancient and modern literatures, able to speak fa- 
miliarly of eae known elsewhere only to the learned few. 

If we consider the characteristics of the Germ with reference to 
ourselves, we shall perceive that there is no people, the study of whose 
literature would be more likely to correct our ka happy tendencies. 
Our most prominent faults a an impatient and all-consuming haste, a 
want of thorough and profound learning, and a too eager desire of wor! ldly 
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prospe srity—often making our higher culture subservient to these lower 
aims. The Germans are proverbially rather a slow and conservative 
people, remarkable for the careful preparation and study with which 
they enter upon even the less important duties, and for their lofty views 
of art and all liberal pursuits. On this latter point we may cite the 
opinion of a distinguished critic, who is generally allowed to be the best 
authority in all things pertaining to the Germans. ‘In their system, art 
is to be loved, not because of its effects, but because of itself; not because 
it is useful for spiritual pleasure, or even for moral culture, but because 
it is art, and the highest in man, and the soul of all beauty. To i inquire 
after its w/ility, would be like inquiring after the utility of a God, or, 
what to the Germans would sound stranger than it does to us, the utility 
of virtue and religion.”’ , 

In conclusion, we add, that the literature of the Germans is a rich, 
living literature. It sympathizes with the joys and sorrows, the hopes 
and wants of man in our own day. We are not transported by it to any 
fabulous golden age, or required to impose on ourselves a quasi-belief 
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in absolute divinities, and old worn out symbols of faith. These, it is 
clearly understood, belong uot to time. 

“‘ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 

That had their haunts m dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths; all these have vanished, 

They live no longer in the faith of reason !”’ 


But deep within the heart of man still dwells the true creative power, 
ever potent to evoke new forms of beauty, and weave its spells to bind 
allhuman minds. It ison this that the German relies, and not on distance 
of time or space, to render his productions poetical. Then metaphysicians 
battle with the problems that vex our own time. Kant and Ficure, and 
Scuevtiine and Heeet, with their hosts of followers, have given them- 
selves to the investigation of the mysteries in which our life is still shrouded. 
If the earnest student of our time will turn to the writings of these men, 
he will find those questions which have ever agitated the thoughtful and 
reflective, therein treated as they have rarely been since the days of Aris- 
totle and the godlike Plato. [n other regions, he will meet with a Her- 
der, a Novalis, and the Jacubi’s, who knew toc lothe their thoughts in more 
attractive garb, adorning their high speculations with the graces of the 
imagination, and combined with the deepest feelings of the heart. In 
others, still he encounter the Schlegels, the most learned of critics, fami- 
liar with the literatures of all lands and times; a Lessing, with an intel- 
lect clear, noble, and profound, whose master-piece of German tragedy 


the readers of this journal are having an opportunity of judging ; a Jean 
Paul, humorous, fantastic, a very Diogenes in letters, yet rich, genial, and 
full of ueknown. and original beauties, like the wild luxuriance of our 
western prairies ; and Schiller, the pure and lofty-minded, dwelling in his 


own fair ideal, ever striving after higher and higher excellence, conceiv- 
ing and executing amidst sickness and constant bedily suffering, the im- 
mortal scenes of Wallenstein and Wilhelm Tell. But of Goethe, how shall 
we dare speak—the consummate Artist, Poet, Thinker—with a genius in- 
ferior only to Shakspeare among all modern men: in culture and e Xperi- 
ence richer and more universal than any known of ancient or mndécn 
times; in temper, calm and serenely earnest, ‘like a star, unhasting, yet 
unresting ;’ mi eter of a style that even in tr: station vies with the models 
of other lancuaves : flinging from his prolific pen productions the most 
dissimilar and varied. now: a ‘ wild, apocalyptic,’ Faust, with its fearful 
insight into the abysses of human nature and perdition, and enon a love- 
sweet and touching as was ever sung by maiden wrapt in moon-lit 


song, 


bower. 
We had intended to conclude this article by some remarks upon 
Goethe’s Wituetm Meister, but must defer them to some succeeding 


number 





The Death of Pericles. 


THE DEATH OF PERICLES.* 


BULIS TO SPERTHIES, 


Tne spell is dissolved—the wand of the mighty magician is broken! 
Prericies is no more. Despair broods over our beautiful city, and the 
deep well of tears which the plague, with all its sorrows, could not ex- 
haust, is now a gushing fountain. He has left us like the oak of the moun- 
tain, oradually stripped of its branches, and bravely contending against 
frost and snow until it sinks, a shattered trenk=“aw akening with its Sulit: ry 
fall the slumbering echoes of the forest. Disease invaded his noble frame, 
as a skilful enemy besieges a city—its outposts were destroyed ere the 
citadel was attacked; and when he surrendered, we all wondered that he 
could not conquer death. Athens will die with him, is the complaint of our 
citizens, and none have fortitude enough to separate his death from the 
extinction of the state. Alas! the freedom of Athens is dead. That 
noble spirit which pointed the swords of Harmodius and Aristogiton, and 
which beamed in glory over the plains of Marathon, now sleeps in luxury, 
or is destroyed by the foul embrace of corruption It is the Athens of 
Pericles! not the Athens of our forefathers; and eac!: beautiful temple 
which gems the city, stands out the inglorious grave-stone of our freedom. 

On yesterday J passed his house, and saw suspended from the door the 
green branches which indicate that sickness was within. I had been with 
him, as you well know, in the glorious conflict at Samos, and had felt 

with him, before the walls of Epidaurus, the power of that fearful pesti- 
lence which, borne on the breeze or sleeping in the stream, had routed our 
gallant army, and snatched from its grasp the laurels of victory, I did 
not feel as an intruder, and, forcing a passage through the anxious crowd 
which filled the street, I entered the house. M any of our principal citizens 
were standing around a couch, on which I discovered the languid form of 
Pericles. As I approached, he awoke from a fitful slimber. Kneeling, I 
kissed his cheek, and he desired ime to seat myself near his pillow. He 
had recovered from the plague, which ravaged our city two years ago, with 
a shattered frame, and a mind so much impaired, that he had worn an amu- 


* Among my uncle’s ragged congregation of tattered ballads, old books, and worm-eaten 
parchments, this letter was found, carefully enveloped in green silk, and secured by a mass 
of sealing wax, on which was impressed the rude outline of the W. arms. It was labelled the 
death of Pericles, and in the same hand-writing a copious commentary, after the manner of the 
old se holiasts, ran along its margin. From this discourse it appeared that when the Venetians, 
at the close of the seventeenth century, invaded Gree« "e» and expelled, for a sbort time, the 
Turks from Athens. the MS. was found by a Venetian sailor among the ruins of the Ac ‘ropolis, 
who sold it to an English soldier of fortune who accompanied the expedition. From him it 
_— ‘d through many hands, its authenticity denied, and its arguments questioned. until the 

een eye of my uncle discovered it in an obscure book-stal! in London. It was written in a 
curiously old-fashioned hand—many sentences were almost illegible, and the parchment was 
yellow with antiquity. These defects made it a rare jewel to my uncle, and he soon became 
its possessor. I do not know that he placed implicit confidence in its details, for his criticism 
on it was alike brief and ambigucus. “ History (said he) forgets, in the trinmphs of war and 
the splendor of architecture, the suffermgs of a community Se (what » fine transla 
tion is that of old Hobbes of Malmesbury !) declares that Pericles obtained power by “ bribes 
manifestly the most incorrupt;” the comic poets hated him too bitterly to tell the truth, while 
Plutarch is a gossip and a flatterer. Bulis, apparently, is a faithful historian. 
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let. ‘ Here (said he) I take this bauble from my person; I have worn it 
merely to please the alarmed females of my household—it now gives me 
neither pleasure nor confidence.’ Lingering on the threshold of life, his 
mind rushed back to all its pristine vigor and freshness; and that wonder- 
ful eloguence, which had won for its possessor the proudest honors of the 
state. wow decorated with beauty, illumined with radiance his dying 
bours. He discoursed with us on the philosophy of his early days, and 
spoke with much feeling of the creed which he had learned from the exiled 
Anaxagoras—that religion, which looks up from the earth to one Omnis- 
cient Intelligence—which recognizes the unity of Gop, and which sees, in 
the beautiful fabric of the world, the hand of one divine Architect. He 
also spoke with deep emotion of the city—her people, victories, temples, 
and of the merciless enemy which now threatens our gates. Suddenly he 
fell into a Jaboring sleep, and believing that he could. not hear us, several 
of our chief citizens continued the conversation, and one of them remarked 
that Pericles, during his administration of the government, had erected no 
less than nine trophies of victory to the honor of Athens. ‘It is true, 
(said the dying man) but fortune had her share in these acts of mine, and 
many other generals have done as much; but you take no notice é the 
greatest and most honorable part of my character—that no Athenian, 
through my means, ever put on mourning.” These were his last words. 
Composing himself, a smile lighted over ‘his pallid features, and without 
a struggle, his spirit left forever its frail tenement of clay. 

The ‘ast and holiest offices of friendship have been performed i in wash- 
ing and anointing with perfume the senseless body. It is shrouded in a 
rich aud costly garment, and covered with chaplets of flowers and green 
boughs. The principal men of the city are watching the corpse with affec- 
tionate care, and I have left the house with a mind so agitated by contend- 
ing emotions, that I can scarcely realize the mournful event. 1 have wan- 
dered to the highest hill of the Acropolis, and here everything speaks of 
Pericles. ‘The bright moou is riding in serene glory through a cloudless 
sky, and as her rays, reflected from ‘the massy outline of the Parthenon, 
kiss each statue, or tremble through groves of pillared marble, I can think 
of nought but Pericles, and of the eloquence which seduced, the splendor 
which enervated, and the corruption which enslaved us. They are a// the 
monuments of his mighty mind, and of our degraded slavery; and as the 
finger of time shall hallow with its touch each gorgeous temple, the chil- 
dren of Athens will forget the proud title of Dr mos, which our holy city 
bore even in the days of Homer, and turn with contempt from the simple 
freedom of their forefathers. Gone is our republican simplicity !— 
chauged are the sober virtues of our people !—and, like a prostitute, we have 
sought to conceal, by costly drapery, our dereliction from virtue, or to im- 
pose by splendor on the credulity of ignerance. Our whole people, with 
one accord, have worshipped Plutus as the supreme divinity of Athens; 
and in the selfis h and grovelling passions which his worship. inspires, we 
have forgotten our country. This remarkable change was not produced 
by any visitation of the Deity, nor by the triumphs nor defeats of war. It 
was the work of Pericles alone! From the friend of the people, he stole 
into that of their master; from their benefactor, he became their betrayer ; 
and in every respect, except the power of the sword, he was Pisistratus, 
for he exercised, by the arts of bribery and corruption, the same empire 
the tyrant exercised by his arms. 

No one ever entered the busy theatre of life with more natural advanta- 
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ges than Pericles. The son of Xantippus, who defeated the Persians at 
Mycale, and nearly related to Clisthenes, who expelled the family of Pisis- 
tratus, and restored our government to its republic an character, he arese 
from his cradle protected by the birth-right of a nation’s affection. Pus- 
sessed of great wealth, he did not waste it in the pursuits of pleasure and 
sensuality, but used it as a means of acquiring civil and military know- 
ledge. His ardent mind sought, and his vivid genius mastered, the diffi- 
culties of every science. Under Zeno of Elea, he studied logic ‘and sopb- 
istry; and he learned from Anaxagoras that expande -d philosophy which 
lifted his mind above the grovelling superstition around him, and which 
stimulated his ambition to the most daring enterprises Fearing from his 
wealth and intellectual eminence the secret power of the Ostracism, he 
cautiously avoided interfering with the political affairs of the state, but 
joined the army, where he soon distinguished himself by skill, prudence, 
and intrepidity. Here his mind became invigorated by assiduous and soli- 
tary study; and in silence he sharpened the weapons of his wit and elo- 
quence. An occasion soon offered itself for the exercise of his abilities. 
The death of Aristides—the banishment of Themistocles, and the absence 
of Cimon, who was engaged in distant wars, produced much confusion in 
the social and political circles of Athens. Under the control of the no- 
bility, the simple principles of our government had been materially changed, 
and Cimon, distinguished for his dignity of birth, military success, and 
immense wealth, lent himself to the increasing power of the Aristo cracy, 
and became the uncompromising enemy of popular rights. The Council 
of the Areopagus had also, by gradual usurpations, changed its original 
constitution, and had assumed, by its extensive powers of construction and 
judicature, the whole legislative authority of the nation. Reckless of the 
rights and inherent privileges of the people, and careless of the important 
interests entrusted to them, this body seemed to exist for no other purpose 
than that of perpetuating the dominion of the aristocracy—proving the 
truth of the maxim, that the tendency of power is always to the few; and 
that a free people have more to fear from the silent tre: ichery of their own 
servants, than from the inroads of war or the vivlence of rev ‘olution. 

The yoke of oppression fell each hour with increased weight on the peo- 
ple, and a determined feeling of resistance manifested itself. At this 
period, Pericles appeared as the advocate of the popular cause. A pro- 
found knowledge of the history and laws of the state—a sincerity of man- 
ner—a devotion to his country, and an eloquence equally resistless and 
captivating, acquired for him the unhesitating confidence of the commu- 
nity. Sustained by the holy cause of truth and freedom, his eloquence 
overcame every obstacle, while his opponents fled with terror from the de- 
nunciation which destroyed, or the sarcasm which conquered. The first 
fruits of his success were seen in the banisnment, by ostracism, of Cimon; 
and the couucil of the Areopagus was shorn of the privileges it had 
usurped, and most of the causes over which it assumed jurisdiction were 
restored to the assemblies of the people. 

His success in reforming these abuses soon rendered him singularly 
popular. Each hour he re ceived the unbought affections of the commu- 
nity; and on every occasion when he appeared before the assemblies of 
the people, he retired from them, carrying with him more than a monarch’s 
power, Our fortunes, sympathies, and destinies were deposited with him, 
and the safety of the state was identified with his existence. He became 
the living divinity of our freedom, and the centre from which radiated 
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every ray of public opinion. We would not fear him! We could not 
mistrust his sincerity! Could it be believed that one, who had risked for 
our sake all the prerogatives of birth, fortune, and association, would 
prove a traitor; and, after elevating us, return to that party whose princi- 
ples he had scorned, and whose tyranny he bad unmasked? The treachery 
of Pisistratus was written on the annals of our state with a pen of fire. 
It could not be obliterated from the memory of our people. Yet who was 
there so bold as to compare the manly frankness and fearless eloquence 
of Pericles with the insidious duplicity and dark intrigue of the tyrant, and 
to warn us that under these lofty attributes of the orator gathered that 
sombre cloud, which was soou to overwhelm our liberties? Hushed was 
the voice of complaint, and stilled was each murmur of apprehension. A 
sudden sleep prostrated all our energies, and like the victim led to the 
altar, we went on rejoicing in the fragrancy of the funeral chaplets which 
his eloquence had woven around our heads. 

Pericles had now tasted power, and he had not fortitude enough to fling 
from his lips the intoxicating cup. In the political world the waters of 
Lethe run as well on the surface as underneath the earth, and Pericles 
drank deeply of the oblivious stream. Forgetful of the promises he had 
made to the people, and faithless to every principle of truth and patriotism, 
he began in silence, and by means equ: uily novel and degrading, to create 
the fabric of his gigantic power. He did not surround himself with the 
pomp and pageantry of war and the glitter of a voluptuous court; nor did 
he keep together, under the hope of pillage, a mercenary soldiery. He 
had read the human heart deeply and astutely ; he well knew that it was 
the dwelling-place of selfishness, and that there, in that hallowed temple, 
amid the best feelings of our nature, the demon of Avarice reigned para- 
mount. ‘The iron law of the sword might acquire territories or desolate 
empires. It could do nomore! The seductive whisper of gold conquered 
the man. The former might be overcome, or might rest from its weari- 
ness. The power of the latter never slumbered. Calling to its aid the 
darkest passions of our nature, it entwines itself around our existence, and 
from the cradle to the sepulchre it is the first and last emotion of mortality. 
Reasoning on such principles, Pericles fixed a price on the people of 
Athens. He taught them to look with composure on corruption; and when 
they became steeped in luxury, he bribed them with their own money. He 
procured a law to be enacted for the division of the conquered lands and 
public treasury. The people were freely supplied with money to attend 
the public games; payments from the state were attached to the meanest 
employments ; in the inferior courts, where our citizens acted as a part of 
the civil judicature, their pay was considerably increased, while under the 
names of gratuities and gifts, the whole people became pensioners of the 
government. 

Shortly after the death of Cimon, (who had been invited to return from 
exile, and in whose subsequent impeachment Pericles had acted with 
great magnanimity,) the nobility made another struggle to regain their lost 
power; and for this purpose they brought forward, as the champion of 
their party, Thucydides, the brother-in-law of Cimon. He was distin- 
guished for his eloquence and forensic abilities; and a daily opposition 
between himself and Pericles soon displayed itself before the assemblies 
of the people. By frequent appeals to the fears of the rich and the pride 
of the nobility, he succeeded in marshalling into a powerful party almost 
the larger portion of our citizens; and flattering them with the idea that 
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they alone were capable and fit to fill the offices of the state, he rendered 
them an exclusive aristocracy. In this contest, however, he was met with 
equal zeal and superior eloquence by Pericles, who became the tireiess ad- 
vocate of the people’s rights, and who appeared to have given all the ener- 
gies of his intellect and the powers of his genius solely to the cause of 
Democracy. How deeply were we deceived! and how shamefully were 
we betrayed! He used us as the tools of his ambition, and the beautiful 
garland of our free¢om perished in the grasp of his selfishness. He had 
seen with pleasure the success of bribery, and he determined to practice 
the system on a more expanded scale. Hach year sixty gallies, manned for 
eight months, cruised near our shores, their men and officers receiving an 
exorbitant salary from government. Distant provinces—the mountains of 
Thrace and the vallies of Italy, became colonized by numbers of Atheni- 
ans, whom Pericles persuaded to leave their native city, carrying with 
them our arts and the gloy of his name. The money which the several 
states of Greece had contributed for the common defence against the Per- 
siaus, and which had been deposited at Delos, was removed by Pericles to 
Athens, under the ingenious device that here it would be secure from the 
barbarians. ‘The allies resented this insult with much feeling; and in re- 
ply to their remonstrances, Pericles openly justified his conduct, declaring 
that the Athenians were not bound to give any account of the sums they 
had received, inasmuch as the allies hi id been defended by the Athenian 
army—they having furnished money which is no longer the property of 
the giver but of the receiver, if he perform the conditions on which it was 
received. With this immense wealth, Pericles commenced the labor of 
decorating and adorning the city, and it afforded him the most ample 
means of increasing and perpetuating his power. Every class of society, 
and all the arts and sciences, found a theatre opened for the exercise of 
labor or ingenuity—architects, sculptors, painters, engineers—mechanics 
and laborers thronged the streets of our city, and every avenue rang with 
the sound of the hammer and chisel. The heavier labors fell on the poorer 
classes of the community, who worked with pleasure, because they were 
entitled to the same pay as the army, and to a similar rank, Plenty soon 
diffused itself, while a variety of festivals and games were gratuitously 
ofiered to, and acce pted by the people. « ‘laudable spirit of emulation appeared 
among the artists of every clime, who had flocked to Athens, and fre- 
quently the elegance of the execvtion surpassed the magnificence of the 
design. ‘The genius of our own sons was stimulated to improvement, and 
many a successful artist confessed that his conceptions had been expanded, 
and his taste matured, while gazing on the beautiful creations which leaped 
forth from the imperishable chisel of Phidias. Abroad throughout our 
land was heard the glad voice of revelry and mirth! The spirit-stirring 
trumpet exchanged for the enervating flute, and our swerds covered with 
myrtle, we surrendered ourselves to the Circean spell of voluptuousness. 
Druok with licentiousness, we forbore to care for our country, and we 
seemed to live for no other purpose than that of extending our pleasures, 
and of adorning him who had so prodigally bestowed them on us. 

The old enemies of Pericles found in his extravagant waste of the public 
treasure no redeeming virtue, and despite the work made by him to join 
Athens to the Pireus, they murmured because the public money was 
squandered in embellishing the city with gandy aud superfluous edifices, 
while many a pointed sarcasm was aimed at the vanity which conceived, 
and the folly which erected the Odeon, or music theatre. Many of our 
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wisest citizens, who could not be bought, were necessarily forced to unite 
themselves with the aristocracy to impair the power of Pericles ; but it was 
in vain! and amid the many violent contests between them and the friends 
Pericles, but one alternative presented itself by which we might be 
saved from anarchy, and that was the banishment of Thucydides or Peri- 
cles. On this question the people deliberated in their primary assembly, 
and Pericles was victorious. ‘Thucydides sank beneath the silent justice 
of the ostracism, and the party who, under him, had presented a formida- 
ble front, soon became a feeble and impotent faction. Pericles was now 
the absolute sovereign of Athens and all her dependencies. The islands 
and the sea—the revenue, the army and navy—our extensive territories 
awd colonies, were subject to him, and he reigned singly and alone in that 
wide domain, which extended not only over the Greeks, but the Barbarians 
also, and which was cemented and strengthened by the obedience and 
fidelity of the conquered nations, by the friendship of kings, and by the 
obligations of treaties with various princes. In the language of one of our 
poets, he possessed a power 
“To build and to destroy. 

In peace and war to govern! nay, to rale 

Our very fate—like some superior thing.” 

* * * * * 

* * * * * 


You can hardly expect me, my dear Sperthies, to sketch the dazzling 
military exploits of Pericles. In them you have borne a heroic part, and 
whether on the bloody field of Nemea, or uniting with him in those bril- 
liant dreams which shadowed forth the reconquest of A2gypt, the possession 
of Sicily, Hertrinia and Carthage, your gallantry was appreciated, and your 
counsels listened to with affe ction by that wonderful man. ‘The expedition 
to the Chersonesus, and the one made by sea with an armament of one 
hundred ships of war around Peloponnesus, declare his military abilities. 
Prudent, energetic, and brave, he inspired the Athenian army with a confi- 
deuce which ever opened to them the path to victory. He impressed the 
barbarous nations which surrounded the Grecian cities in Pontus, with the 
greatness of Athens, and forced them to admit her claims as mistress of the 
seas. With how much dexterity did he avert from Attica the threatened 
invasion of the Lacedemonians, who, faithful to their instinct of hatred 
against us, had united and made common cause with the people of Megara, 
and with a Jarge army approached our borders? Although they offered 
battle, and our troops, full of ardor, were impatient for the contest, Pericles 
declined it. He he ‘Id in bis kainde’ that formidable weapon with which he 
had always conquered—Money,—and he did not hesitate to use it. He 
bribed Cleandrides, the counsellor, whom the Ephoni had sent with the 
young Lacedemonian king, and in a short time the invading army retired 
from our frontier, On their retreat, Pericles passed over into Eubea, and 
easily subdued that revolted island. Iv settling his accounts for this cam- 
ptign, Pericles charged ten talents for ‘ necessary services,’ and it is well 
known that he annually transmitted a similar sum to Sparta, and with which 
he gained the magistracy—not purchasing peace, but keeping that state 
from acts of hostility, w hile he pushed forward the conquest of Athens, and 
had leisure to prepare for a war with Sparta, which her insolence daily 
provoked. The trace for thirty years which had been entered into between 


her and us rested upon the weakest of all foundations. 
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Vicious as had been the public conduct of Pericles, his private life was 
unstained, Of stern probity and spotless honor, money could not purchase 
him ; and though it was the instrument with which he conquered oppusition, 
and revolutionized our government, in his own person he was safe from its 
influences. Ile was untainted by avarice, (that twin-demon of absolute 
power,) and although he had the most ample means of increasing his pri- 
vate fortune, he added not one drachin to it. Preserving his patrimonial 
estate by the closest ecouomy, its profits were expended not in selfish grati- 
fication, but in relieving the distresses of the poor. Frank, brave, passion- 
ately attached to the glory of Attica, faithful and generous, can we wonder 
at the mastery he exercised over the affections of the Athenian people ? But 
now in the acme of his power, when his private life beamed forth in unsul- 
lied innocence, its lustre became suddenly dimmed, and its purity forevel 
soiled by his unfortunate connexion with the courtezan Aspi isla. 

Lured from her voluptuous home by the reputation of the luxury and 
elegance of our city, Aspasia, in the full bloom of womanhood, made her 
appearance in Athens, Born in the licentious city of Miletus, so remark- 
able for the genius of its sons and daughters, her manuers and intellect 
strongly coutrasted with the gs modesty and shr inking reserve of the 
Athenian women. Faultless in beauty, learned, eloquent, skilled in the 
seductive arts of the courtezan, and resistless by the blended union of 
geuius to female loveliness, she soon won the homage of many of our first 
citizens. Attracted by her rare endowments of person and intellect her 
social circle was thronge -d. Here might be seen listening with rapture 
to her instructive discourse and sparkling wit, Anaxagoras, Zeno, Prota- 
geras, and many of the philosophers, who were known to be averse to the 
religious opinions of the state, while mingled in the brilliant circle were 
also poets, artists, men of letters and statesmen. 

Among the first who fell a victim to her wiles was Pericles. The union 
between him and his virtuous wife was disturbed, and though she had 
borne bim two sons, he soon separated from her, attaching himselfto Aspasia 
b, the strongest ties which the laws suffered him to contract with a fureign 
woman. The abject slave of this shameless courtezan, all bis actions were 
controlled by her. She instructed him in rhetoric, aud aided him in the 
preparation of the orations which he often delivered in the public assem- 
blies, and it was believed that from her vivid genius and cultivated taste 
came those lofty conceptions and winged words which gave such vigor and 
beauty to his matchless eloquence. Reckless of the infamy which soiled 
him he bent his neck to the yoke, and when he fell, vice, no longer re- 
strained by his example, raised its frightful head. Licentiousness spread 
itself far and wide, and the youth of our city in the race of profligacy 
became effeminate and rotten at heart. By his unfortunate connexion with 
Aspasia, Pericles degraded the dignity of female chas tity—that only true 
prese rvative of social happiness and national prosperity, —and thus broke 
down the safest barriers which Liberty gives to the land of the freeman. 

Her influence over Pericles led us into the Samian war. It was natural 
that, in the contest between the Milesians and Samians, her feelings should 
be with the land of her birth. Pericles readily entered into all her sympa- 
thies, and pretexts for hostilities on our side were easily found. With a 
large fleet he sailed for the beautiful and fertile island of Samos, which, 
from the enterprise of its sons, was beginning to rival us in the dominion of 
the seas. J*alling an easy conquest to his skill and courage, he abolished 
its oligarchial form of government, and 1n its place established a government 
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founded on democratic principles. He had barely reached home, when a 
revolt broke out. Returning, he won the glorious naval engagement off T'ra- 
give, and beseiged the city of Samos. Learning that a Phoenician fleet was on 
its way to the relief of the besieged, he steered for the Mediterranean to 
meet it. No sooner had he departed, than our army was defeated by the 
Samians, and many of our ships destroyed. On receiving the tidings of 
these disasters Pericles hastily returned, and in a pitched battle complctely 
defeated the Samiins. Careful of the lives of his soldiers, he did not 
attempt to carry the city by assault, but with admirable military foresight 
built a wall around it. In nine months the proud and insolent city surren- 
dered to our arms. Its walls were razed, its ships carried off, and heavy 
contributions were laid on it by Pericles. The funeral obsequies of those 
who fell in this war were celebrated with great pomp at Athens ; and when 
Pericles, who had been appointed to deliver the eulogium, finished the elo- 
quent discourse, he was crowned by the Athenian women with chaplets of 
flowers, 

You well know (during the few years of peace that followed the Samian 
war) how rapidly our city increased in extent, wealth and population, while 
a luxury softer than that of Persia stole upon us—Pericles still continued 
to scatter with a prodigal hand the public treasure, refusing to give any 
reply to the murmurs of the people concerning his extravagant expenditures. 
A decree was proposed by Dracontides, requiring him to give an account 
of the public money befure the Prytanes. ‘l'o avoid the dishonor which 
would attend this inquiry, and to draw off from it the attention of the people, 
he began with zeal and energy to advocate a war with the Lacedemonians. 
A thousand reasons readily presented themselves to his aid. A ee 5 seated 
jealousy of our power and glory was felt by most of the states of Greece, 
and on many occasions they had taken sides with our revolted territories. 
Yet they sought to arrange the numerous difficulties which had arisen, by 
a resort to negotiation, and the Lacedemonian ambassadors were heard 
before the ass sembly of the people. Their propositions for a peace, alike 
advantageous and honorable to us, might have been accepted ; but the 
powerful eloguence of Pericles kindled into a blaze the slumbering heroism 
of Athens, and with one accord we surrendered ourselves to him. He told 
us that these ambassadors came not to expostulate—but to order; that if 
we yielded to them in the smallest matter, they would increase in their de- 
mands; that the states who threatened us had no ability to prosecute the 
war with speed or vigor ; that we were the mistress of the seas ; that we had 
nothing to fear from the contest, every thing to hope. In glowing colors 
he sketched our abilities and resources, and in thrilling tones he appealed 
to our patriotism and courage. Thus commenced the war in which we are 
now engaged, hurried on, because lVericles dared not state his accounts to 
the pe ople ! Accursed pewer of gold! Such are thy triumphs, and such 
are some of the consequences which nations feel, w hen both rulers and 
people are thy slaves ! 

On the call of Pericles, great numbers flocked into the city from all parts 
of Attica, enrolling themselves in the ranks, while the most active prepara- 
tions were mi ide in equipping our ships of war. But one feeling animated 
our peop!e—and that was a determination to prosecute the war, reckless of 
life and treasure. The honor of our country was at stake, and in Athens 
there was no traitor-heart which dared to sneer at the country’s cause! 
None speculated about the causes of the war—none desired the peace of 
dishonor, but with one accord the old and the young prepared for the 


conflict. 
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The Lacedemonians and their confederates with a large army having inva- 
ded and laid waste our soil, encamped at Acharne, near the city. Despite the 
popular murmurs, Pericles refused to convene an assembly of the people, 
for fear he might ‘be compelled to act against his own opinion, and engage 
the enemy. In every shape and form he was attacked by vilification and 
obloquy. His prudence was termed cowardice, aud he was even charged 
by some with a design to betray his country. Self-possessed and firm, he 
resisted every appeal, and sternly submitted to the cloud of disgrace w hich 
was thickening around him. On a single battle he would not risk the 
safety of the state and the destiny of his country. To allay the popular ex- 
citement, he made a distribution of money and lands among the people ; and 
when the enemy retired, (after vainly attempting to provoke a battle,) by 
meaus of our fleet he carried the war into their own country, and also into 
that of the confederates. 

About this period broke out that terrific pestilence, the plague, which de- 
cimated our city. I have no taste to recall its wide-spread horrors, You 
witnessed it, and over the utter destitution of sympathy and charity which it 
produced, let us forever draw a veil Starting from Ethiopia, and spreading 
desolation on its way, it found a full harvest of death in the multitade which 
had flocked into Athens on the first alarm of invasion. Joyous youth, elas- 
tic manhood and temperate age, were alike its victims, and each family found 
more than one vacant place around their hearths. ‘To cheer the drooping 
spirits of the people, Pericles fitted out a large fleet for the purpose of har- 
rassing the enemy, and soon laid siege to the sacred city of Epidamus. 
Here he was defeated, not by the enemy, but by a fearful pestilence which 
prevailed in bis army. Returning to Athens, discomfited and unfurtun: ite, 
he encountered the public resentment, and although with accustomed elo- 
quence he justified his conduct, and endeavored to console the people under 
their defeat, and to animate them to renewed exertion, he was yet con- 
demned, deprived of command, and a heavy fine impcsed on him. 

To this sentence, alike sudden and unexpected, were added the domestic 
afflictions which now fellon him. Most of his early and fast friends, who 
had aided him in the administration of the government, had fallen by the 
plague, avd hewas alone. Yet he surrendered not his dignity of soul until 
the death of Paralus, his only remaining legitimate son; and when placing 
the garland upon the head of his dead child, he broke into loud and wo- 
~~ lamentations. 

-re a year had passed by, the people invited him to resume the direction 
o! a civil and military affairs of Athens. He had lived in the closest re- 
tirement, and when Alcibiades and his other friends persuaded him to make 
his appearance before the people, he did not hesitate. Forgetting the sen- 
tence imposed on him, he calmly heard them, and resumed the reins of 
government with a firm and steady hand. How short was the period, 


death removed bim from us! 
7€ ~ a x * x 


The eloquence of Pericles was the philtre by which he seduced the heart 
of Athens, and money was the instrument with which, for more than forty 
years, he held over us a monarch’s power. His oratory had been formed 
on the best models, and it was perfected by constant practice, Who that 
ever heard him could forget his manner, gesture or delivery, or the living 
thought which fell from his lips?) Like a rare strain of music, it forever 
haunted the memory of the heart, and could not be forgotten. Whatever 


cause he advocated, succeeded, and seldom was he defeated. On the trial 
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of Aspasia for impiety and immorality of life, he appeared in the defence, 
and on this occasion only was his forensic skill fruitless. She was acquitted 
by a majority of her judges, not by his eloquence, but only when that strong 
and gifted man, around whose brow clustered the glories of Athens, gave 
way tu a flood of unmanly tears. At the Ceramicas, on the end of the first 
campaign of the present war, over the ashes of those who were there in- 
terred, he delivered that beautiful and matchless oration, the brijliant truths 
and lofty patriotism of which have become to us as household words, and 
which, so long as our language exists, can never perish, With what thril- 
ling power did he allude to the heroic men who had given their lives for 
their country ! Their glory was not buried—but treasured up. The whole 
earth was to them a sepulchre. Happiness was only in liberty, and they 
ber sons, had protected her by valor and virtue. No one in that vast as- 
sembly but caught the enthusiasm of the orator, and with swelling pride 
listened to his eulogium on Athens and the Atheniaus, and to the priceless 
blessings freedom gives only to the good and brave. We once had these 
blessings, but gold has expelled them forever from us. Athens will add 
one more page to the history of those republics which have fallen in the 
coutest between liberty and money. In such a conflict liberty has never 
——— How false then were these professions of the orator, and what 

satire on a people degraded by luxury and enslaved by corruption! Yet, 
deluded by his eloque nee, we believed ourselves free, and fvolishly dreamed 
that the republic of our fathers had not withered unto death, and that liberty 
had never fled from her chosen dwelling-place on earth—our own heaven- 
kissed Attica? 


THE PROVERB. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER, 


ALAIN a princess did admire, 
But saw his hopes defeated ; 
Ignobly born, a simple squire, 
He like a serf was treated. 
The princess had her stately dame, 
A flower whose bloom had fleeted ; 
Alain to her transports his flame, 
But like a serf is treated. 


The dame, too, had her waiting-maid, 
Who none but nobles greeted ; 

In vain to her his court he puid ; 
He like a serf was treated. 

But whe o her under-maid be meets, 
She finds her bliss completed ; 

Surprised. since her so we | he treats, 
That he like serf was treated. 


The waiting-maid for him does burn; 
She hears his charins repeated ; 

The dame now courts him in her turn ; 
He's like a baron treated. 

At last the princess, with less pride, 
To him her favours meted; 

Then was the proverb cast aside, 
“ He like a sert is treated.” 
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FAITH. 


A POEM 


IN THREE 


PARTS. 


“In Faith, everything depends on the fact of believing; 
What is believed is perfectly indifferent.”"—GorTHE. 


Axas! deserted Pindus sees no more, 
Around its sacred summits, as of vore, 
Gather th’ Olympian throng; the God of light 
Urges no more in their ethereal flight. 

His panting 
thunder, 


coursers ; Jove’s own dreaded 

Robb’d of its awe and of its mystic wonder, 

No longer heaven’s up-treasur’d wrath deals 
iorin. 


tamed by man, obedient toils on earth. 


No Dem 





od, his urn in hand, presides 








ear river’s birth: the streamlet glides 
ind wanton through the yielding 





But vet more sadly woos the rural scene, 
And vainly seeks 


Its warden Naiads now forever 


-~W here si ence b “oods alone, 


gone. 


The waves vet 
Or. dying on the pebbly beach, the 
The startled ear with their perpetual 
But sti! the many voices of the surge. 


Its d stant roar 


dash against the echoing rock: 
mock 


] 


dirge ; 
. iis sadness-breathing sighs, 
lore plaintive vet and melancholy rise— 
A wail for the departed Nereids. 
*n fear of lier g satyr bids 
ler start, When moans the evening 


No su 


The trave 


fa 





breeze. 

At each strange murmar through the forest 
trees: 

tefi of its playful Fauns, each sylvan maze 





Unte a ited. 


bathes in the twilight haze 
wiow’'d 





twice, the lone voice of the 
Now mourns its Nymph, as Echo mourn’d her 
love 
I world, grown wise with age. has cast 
Tho rea ¢ » i ur ~b ( da . 
As man l l, spurns the gilded toys 


Phat lone had fed h sboO hood’s humbler Ovs.* 


And Truth now reigns—o’er smouldering 
re i 
: : i 
As wont w ‘ r conquerors. she reigns; 
Or like the Seythian’s peace, who checked his 
1 
W 1 Po'and’s heart had ceased to beat or 
hen sheathed his sword, and, with a reeking 
hand 
Penned the despatch: “ Peace reigneth in the 


| 
twas the deep peace of death 
lhese four lines are 
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Moniteur 


to the official despatch of a 


*, concluding with : 


Russian 
‘ordre régne a Varsovie.” 
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I, 


Well may the poet mourn that graceful faith, 
Offspring of Art, which fostered Art so well, 
And lured the muses from the sky. to dwell 
Where Homer and Phidias 

wrought. 
No wonder 
A glorious death amidst the Persian 1] rong; 
They died to live in marble and in song ; 
And win among the stars a happier home: 
For, gazing at the planet-studded dome, 
Fond Superstition saw there, not the page 


sang god-like 


Hellas. if thy children sought 





Science interprets to this learned age, 


3ut azure fields, where immortality 


Reward d those who fell for Liberty. 

A light eame from the east ;a god, ’twas said, 
ad trod the earth in human form, and shed 
From his own guileless vein, th’ atoning blood, 

In mystic sacrifice for man to God,— 

Himselfthat God! The Hellen’s ardent mind, 

Pleased at the novel theme, rejoiced to find 

A path untrod, an unexplored sea 

Open to Logic’s subtle devotee 

Oh! that with pure simplicity of heart 

Those favor’d sons of Poetry and Art 

Had listened to the teachings of that law, 

Nor ventured in the sanctuary, to draw 

The veil which the Eternal’s hand had thrown 

O’er what He willed should yet remain un 
known. 

But busy Sophistry would not permit 

-dictated writ 

To go without its tomes of sage comment, 

Fr Vrous argument ; 

rill through the mazes of their trifling lore. 

Faith lost 1 wandered 


One sacred word of heaven 


volous gloss and pon 


her way. and mere and 


mores. 
And sank. by rhetor’s spe is skill beset 
And Byzance fell while doctors argued yet 


There blooms in sunny ¢ 





Where partial Nature’s f beral hand 

Has lavished all her ru 5 fits: has thrown 

ler choicest treasures ce adazz gy crown 

Of beauty and of love ess; where rays 

Of tar more gen warmth ime the days, 

Where cooler breezes murmur in the night, 

W afting their scented music to delight 

Listning ¢1 won whe the human m nd 

Boasts powers more i - Instine more re 
fined, 

And vet, profane f those gifts sublime, 

Tl un we | cl t oT t ppy cime 

Bow to the s é | dare not be free! 

It i1'how I gy more to see 

That ricl I eg { t fa 1 brave. 


Those temples whos uge ruios mark 


a literal translation from Lamartin 
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Of her past greatness, and that fertile soil, 
Bounteous rewarder of the ploughman’s toil. 
[talia' lovely vet. though great no more, 
When shall the mighty spirit. which of yore 
Watched o’er thy wondrous destinies, awake 
Thy children’s dormant energies. and shake 
Thy sunny hills with freedom’s ioyous cry ? 
When shall ve dare to conquer Liberty, 
Degenerate sons of Romulus? Frowns not, 
Indignant from yon doubly hallowed spot, 

His arm hid freed. his blood now sanctifies, 
Rienzi’s mighty shadow? Do but rise. 

Burt dare to face vour tyrants and they fall— 
Vain the appeal! The lofty hymn of Gaul 
Unheeded thundered by; great Harold’s strain 
Rose high in Freedom’s cause and rose in vain. 


I passed where Harold dwelt, and traced his 
course. 
His book in hand, to the poetic source 
Of ancient lore; saluted many a spot, 
But for his magic verse. unknown. forgot, 
Hailed Stamboul’s minarets and kissed the 
wave— 
The wave of Sestos, bold Leander’s grave. 


And when, a weary traveller, again 
I saw, maiestic o’er the expanding main, 
tise thy fair shores, [talia, with delight 
My glad heart wildly bounding at the sight, 
I hailed thee—as long parted lovers greet 
Each other who had thought ne’er more to 

meet— 
With outstretched arms; and in thy fairy clime, 
Though homeward bound, | lingered for a 
time, 

Searching ’mid scattered records of thy fame, 
The precious fragments of my idol’s frame, 
Interrogating marble. parchment. books, 
Grim statues in their consecrated nooks, 
Relics that once adorned. but shame thee now, 
And which. without a blush. thy children show, 
As courtesans their charms. for gold to all. 
Of these I asked the secret of thy fall; 
And from each witness I had thus evoked, 
From crumbling battlements with ivy yoked, 
From high Soracte’s ever sullen brow 
That frowned on infant Rome as on us now, 
From dust of cities and from secular stone 
The same voice rose and answered, * Faith 


is gone!” 


For, know it. mortals. whether based on “rror, 
Or sternest treth, on love, or hope, or terror, 
Strong Faith, when free from dampening doubt, 

incites 
Your hearts to greatest deeds, and ever writes 
Your names, with brightest letters, on the page 
Which history hands down to each wondering 
It the one conceded point. It rests, 
nwavering ‘mid the conflicts of vour breasts 


The northern star, the never-failing pole, 

Which draws th’ obedient magnet of the soul, 

The beacon which, though tempests rend the 

Through night’s drear darkness shines forever 
il 


Why bow!s the distant main? Why swells 
With ominous voice? The quickened flashes 
glide 
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From cloud to cloud, and make succeeding 
night 
More murky with their fitful glare of light. 
Hark, ‘tis the coming tempest’s warning threat; 
Anon the waves. by adverse winds beset, 
Writhe as in agony. their huge crests bending 
In fiercest shapes like things of life contending 
Again the winds are hushed in deep repose, 
Deceitful as the panther’s sudden pause 
Before a deadly leap; and now, with speed 
Out-running in its course the flame-winged 
steed 
His own fleet lightning rides, he comes, he 
comes, 
The spirit of the storm! the lashed sea foams, 
Its surface yielding, as the gale howls past, 
A tortured calm beneath the stronger blast. 


Darker upon the billows’ foaming field, 
What was tha: shade yon brighter flash re 
vealed ? ; 
A petrel, on the liquid mountain's crest 
Riding as if the wave top were his nest, 
The sea his home. his element the gale 
Another flash—it is, it is a sail! 


> 


And sucha night! Bathed inthe lurid glare, 
Forbidden spirits revel in the air 
Unchecked ; and, with their disinal howlings, 
make 
The deep foundations of the mountains quake. 


And yet, fear not. ve anxious ones on shore, 
Eagerly listening to the tempest’s roar; 
Trust in the mariner’s skill: that buovant bark 
Will safely reach the sheltered bay; for mark 
Deep rooted in the solid rock. upright, 
Yon stone-framed giant sentinels the night; 
And lifiing up his tow’ring head on high 
Beacons the sailor with his glaring eye 





That sea is Time, on whose storm-furrowed 
space, 
The keels of nations print a fleeting trace; 
Those storms, which, sent to renovate by strife 
In dormant waves the properties ot life. 


With wholesome tortures vex the panting 


de« P> 
Are revolutions and fierce wars, that sweep 
Betimes on thunder wings athwart th nd 





Lo sed on the earth by some mysterious h nd 


To wake the slumbering energies of men 


main, 
Spreading their pall of darkness o’er the sky 
And in one mass confounding to the eve, 
Earth, heaven and air. the ocean and the shore 
When, with loud shrieks, the spirits of Discord 

soar . 
Foul carrion-birds that scent their feast of gore, 
And ken afar the shipwreck or the fight— 


’Tis then the trembling pilot scans the nig 


For the accustomed beacon.—oh! ’tis then 
. 


That all instinctively the minds of men 





Distracted with discussion—stillborn schemes, 
And the word-warring forum’s sterile dreams, 
Turn unto Faith—the Faith of former years, 
As if. ’mid so many doubts and fears, 





Thev felt the need of some conceded thing. 
Some settled point, not open to the din 

And clamor of debate, but sanctified 

And raised above the passions’ stormy tide, 
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Something to trust, to follow—to adore. 


Then shame to him who. safe himself on shore, 
One spark would quench of that celestial flame, 
To earn the ious infumy of fame, 

Or plunder what the spurning waves might 
Throw 

ien lulls the storm upon the beach below, 
lost vessel that his hand had wrec 
to you, whom Providence 


spec 


W 
From the 
And shame 
ck 4 ke d 
With sacerdotal honors, that you may 
Over that beacon watch by night and day; 
Shame, if you slee apne side your trust, or worse, 
If, in saint speeches and devout converse, 
You waste the nected hour, while fainter 
glows 
flame you should protect, an 
know oo 
Such flick’ ring 
show— 
The erring bark whither to guide her prow. 


ked. 


has 


scarcel y 


The 


hts your vagrant lanterns 


Oh. 


nurse the fire—its dying embers feed, 





Lest the apostie of a younger creed 

Light a fresh torch and wave it in the air: 
And men would gather round its |urid giare,— 
For men are moths that singe their reckless 


wings, 
Nor heed the risk. for love of glittering things. 
Consult the solemn testament of Time: 
How oft have nations risen up sublime 
And forged their fetters into point d ste eel, 
And dealt such blows as made the wide world 
feel 
The self freed siave’s indomitable might, 
Because de id clamor’d in the night; 
A mortal’s voice. yet stronger than the breath 
Of the waked te empe st, since it spoke to Faith. 


a voice 


With winter sports the cheerful valleys ring ; 
But. in the hand of yonder Alpine king, 
Rocks the poised avalanche ; beware ! 
A fluttered bird has lost his path in air; 
Snow blinded. frighted at the dizzy height. 
He sinks upon the mountain’d mass; his weight, 
His little weigl uncertain scale, 
And hamlets perish—widow’d mothers wail, 
And roofless wretches starve, because a bird 
From his own sphere in random flight has 
erred. 


thas urged th’ 


Thou, crazed apostle of the people’s cause, 
Dreamy enactor of utopian laws, 

Pen toiling sophist of the Hermitage, 

By turns the scorn and idol of thy age, 

Say, would thy lips have spoken, if thy sight 
Had pierce ‘d the darkness of the future’s nigh 
But, the youth who stole the wizard’s 


? 





like 
spell, 
And called up what he knew not how to quell, 
With loud. clear voice, thou dids’t pronounce 
the Word, 
And ali the spirits, good and evil, heard— 
Heard and believed, for ‘twas a dismal day; 
When ancient creeds were fading fast away, 
When thrones and altars, worn alike and old, 
All rotten inwardly ch cased in gold 
Stood mou! ; they could not last; 
For man, among those phantoms of the past, 
With thirst of Faith he longed to gratify, 


. thou 


dering In state 


Faith. 


Had hailed the owl’s screech as a prophet cry. 
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Thrice venerated relics of old days, 

When on your faded mae Sty we gaze, 

No thought of pride comes o’er our bosoms now 
F or easy victories that laid you low; 

Silent we wonder at the secret power 

That kept the high and disproportioned tower 
So long from crumbling to the dust below 
Sut Time had set, . Ipon its hoary brow, 

A talisman which Time alone e’er 
When Faith grows habit and itself outlives 


£1Ves, 


There were good Knights of old—great men 
birth; 
Whose heavy armor sh 
And you could trace 
ranks— 
Like a swift stream betwixt its hollow banks, 
Or, through bending 
wind— 
By rows of slaughter’d serfs they left behind. 
Such was the poient terror of their fame, 
2e was conquered ere the dread charge 


wok the sounding earth: 
their passage through the 


the corn, 


the rushing 


Their 
came ; 

Until. one day, a small but daring band, 

Inured to peri] in the mountain land, 

Where they pursued the chamois and the bear, 

Men who, perhaps, had never chanced to hear 

Of Milan mail and Frene h caparison, 

Of golden spurs in Paynim battle won, 

Of blazoned shield and knightly power 
pride, 

Upon their se rr d pikes received the tide 

Ot living stee]. that rushed on like the 

And fell rc billow spray upon the lea; 

And then, shadowy night, 


and 


sea— 


as visions of the 

That dieapp ar at the first gleam of light, 

ei if the dreamer dare address them, flee,) 
Faded away the pageant chivalry. 


And there were monarehs porphyrogenite, 

Who built their edifice of kingly m ght, 

With toil of slaves, in semblance of a rock 

So well had Faith cemented every block, 

Soon as the ivy o’er its face had grown, 

Mankind fo got the work was all their own, 

But deem’d some angry God had placed it 
there; 

So bowed their necks in mute and blind des 
pair. 


And now, even now, though sapped its very 


base. 

Though fall’n each battlement that erst did 
grace 

And guard the entrance.to the citadél. 


Though long since fled the watchful sentinel 
That paced the drawbridge in the lonely night, 
The venerable pile still looms upright, 

Nor falls at once ; but, one by one, 
Kolls to the ground each aged, mossy stone. 


slowly 


Thus the hoar giant on the Lybian shore.— 

Now heaven’s blue arch upon him leans no 
more, 

But far above his Titan head expands,— 


With sinews braced and bending shoulder 


stands 
But we, republicans, who broke the spell, 
Which Kinghood’s sombre spirit 
so well, 
What Genius rivetted the chain that binds 
Into one mind and will, our wills and minds ? 


had wrought 








al 
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It is a chain, forged ot the purest gold, 


W hose ductile links. far stret 
The banded nations’ vast tr nity, 
Within the gentle clasp of liberty, 
But that an universal alkahest 





1ing, might eufold 













Over all metals, mostiy o’er the best, 
Owes solvent power-—'tis not the insidious rust 
Of slow, consuming time ;—it is Distrust, 





| January, 


That precious ore’s unseen antagonist 
Long ray the glorious fabric still resist 
Its gnawing foe through \ 
But traitorous surmisings, witless fears, 
Ll bodir 

And hireling smithery of the soundest 
These. even these, though premature and Vain, 
With acid tooth corrode the golden chain, 


irsof sunny years; 





2 saws of many a beldam sphynx, 








links, 








gs 


“ Opinion is ever stronge: 


O, Truth! thon art not for this earth ; our eyes 
Do court dece plton ; all the lovely dyes 
That join to form thy stream of dazzling light, 
Divided, singly please man’s timorous sight, 
United they confound and pain his sense 
He want's the prism, or thick obscuring lens, 
That to his torpid intellect conveys 
False images, but grateful, of thy rays 





Now, if the e wile. soaring over space, 

That dares to look thee boldly in the face, 
“trive to drag forth the birds of lesser hope 
From the dull twilight where they love to 
schold the screeching worshippers of night 


Assail the sun-priest and deny his light 


Thouart not for the world; thou must be woo’d 
With fast and prayer, in depth of solitude, 


i¢@ Who seeks thee with a virg n heart, 





Hap ma view thee n ked as thou ri 
Bu: let bim worship. silent at thy tans 
For. should voice of wisdom warn in vain, 
uid: he. io blihe devotion to 1 
1 i t { 1 i t ¢ cas i 
And show thee to mankind. t 
The mad enthusiast and his dear bought prize 
I'he sage. or bids thee hide. or covers thee 
With such fair robes and well-wrought dra 
pery 
As each beholder, through the raiment’s folds, 
MM catch some glimpses of the form it holds, 
And — for some likeness thou may’st chance to 
ear 
To the false idols that engross his care. 
O senlendor « 1} ves ents b ht— 
Nay bow to thee, and, blind bow arigiit. 
Yet do we seek thee. or pretend to seek ; 
Bu nathy os the road, and man is weak; 
And angels there are many on the way.— 
False rels that usurp thy name and sway 
And such is man’s deep craving to believe, 
] ese sembances in turn deceive, 
E awhile th ense and the laud. 
Chen leave the altar to some happier fraud. 


old two pilgrim worshippers of Truth, 





ged wand’rer and a fi ; uth 
SiOW, tremulous, With p i haiting gait, 
With limbs that shake beneath his 
wr aht: 
And peering eyes, that feebly strive to scan 
The dubious wa p Is the veteran 
His wrinkled hand a glimmering taper shades, 


Whose fitful. flickering ray now dimly fades, 
Now lights the gloom within a little span, 
Far as can reach the arm of the old man 








than Truth.”"—Sopnoc es. 


Betime he kneels, and bends his palsied back, 
Closely he views each feature of the track, 
Studies each stone, and turns it o’er and o'er, 
Lest he should err, as oft he has before 

We know thee, graybeard; by that anxious 

face, 

That wav’ring step. that slowness in the race, 
The cold, clear brilliance of that rushlight’s 


flame, 

By every token, Reason is thy name 

Oil with thy sandal shoon; thou’st weak and 
worn, 


} 


Hard is the way and distant is the bourne, 


t 


es his journey; path he holdeth none 


Meanwhile the younger palmer boldly on 
g | 
i onward. onward rushes fearless 


U 
B 


Toward some far aim that he alone can see. 





Lo. from the gloom, radiant he re-appears; 
A shapely image in his grasp he bears; 





No cold abstrac 
But a fair likeness which all eyes may view, 
the empty pedestal 


on for the thinking few, 
Al] hands may fee! 


Receives the goddess thousands prostrate 


hi 
Such is the qu ck contagion of belief. 
* But.” cries leonoclast, with honest grief, 
** Vain is the ido], vain the sacrifice, 
* That is not Truth.”—* Hush, they believe 


it is.” 


Sublime impostors who have taught mankind, 


‘Though to your lessons you have sought to bind 
Our rebel spirits with sanctions from the sky. 
Thanks for the righteous fraud ous le 
So that one stricken heart has beat again 


In cheerful hope, though false that hope and 





So that one sufferer hath forgot his grief, 





One withered plant. one sick and drooping leaf 
Revived awhile to glisten in the dew, 
Heaven’s blessing on yourteaclings andon you. 


“What ! dare we own no pride of loftier aim ? 

P ior Insects lured from fl mn o glitt’ring flame 

By Faith betrayec 

And happiest stil 
deceived = 


1, by loss of Faith aggrievec 
|, *twould seem. when most 


Thus spoke my soul in bitterness; her ery 
Reached her attendant genius hov’ring by 
And, as it were, her impious taunt to chid 
My narrow cell expanded far and wide 
And shaped itself into a wondrous scene, 

Where shadows of the phantoms that have been 
Arrayed themselves, like actors on the stage 


ce, 


’ 





From clime to distant clime—from age to age 
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From lowly cot to lofty towers of kings, 

The quick performance shifted on swift wing 
But all the scenes were hung in black or red: 
O>% cot and 


tower a gloomy pall was spread 
; heart of mana prison’d woe reveal’d ; 
i blooming field became a battle field 


no more, but blushed for human 


ke u | 
f nd sin ed 
It was the very tragedy of life, 

Where ev'ry play’r hadefain resigned his part, 
For s rust and weariness of heart, 

But Faith, the prompter, bade each persevere, 
With whispered promisings of public cheer 


eer ¢ 


Martyrs | saw of every cause and creed 
Rejoice in torture and exulting bleed ; 

Here the proud Brahmin drove his idol’s car 
O’er the death-pilgrims who had travelled far 
Thus to be erushed beveath those holy wheels. 
Here the red stoic, whom no learning steels 
To silence flesh, but simple, savage faith, 
Chaunted his war song with his dying breath. 
There the star-watcher. by his telescope, 
Wasted the sleepless nights in cred’lous hope. 
And there the r 1vore | promiser of gold 

Mid lotty visions unfulfilled grew old 

Many I saw whose lives appear to be 
tant duel with adversity 

1 the ppled with their foe; 
l every 


} 
| 
rhevd ved themse!ves as si 


blow 
igled out by fate 
2 to exp ife 


of their future 


illusion ward 
Stulie! 
ng splendor state 
ts lonely majesty 

met my eve; 

ich. on either hand, 
A dreadful waste of undulating sand: 
No tree 


man 


The desert with 
Of silent drear 


F ras 


ness now 
the sight could re 
, no moisture and no air. 

ind man’s obedient slaves were there 


no shade 


lel 
ess with heat and thirst opy 


slow. SD ppressed, 
The stragglers of a caravan progressed ; 

VW’ in. 10. &@ lairy-Vision creets their eyes 
From the desert’s sea like solitude.’ gins rise 


ous island wet with summer sh« 


A beaut 


All dressed in green, all 


ywers, 
ewelled o'er with 
tlowers, 


Where waving shade-trees chide the sultry 


And wl 


rh ed strength revives: they mend 


i ikes sleep and fro] c streamilets pit 


Che vy to rest within so fair a p! ce- 


The we fades, but they have reached the 
W 

Thus kind Ilusion came with healing sp 

Sterr s consoling hand- maid id she 

To so * what ills th’ unbending matron 


rm 





There was one view of patient. humble woe 

More smiting sad, I deemed, than pompous 
show 

Of hig ) griefthat mourns in sable state 

} Ww n id. comfortless and strait. 
A you et old if suffering *twere 1 kept 
The record-roll of man’s existence—slepi, 
Like watchful Sorrow stunned by dull Despair. 
" ‘ 


misery in the ait 


W [ razed IT saw but mis: ry 


The livid circle round the slumberer’s eye, 


Faith. 
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The wretched pallet. the neglected room, 
The ill- fed lamp that flickered in the 


gloom, 
The strange nurse dozing in her ea 


s\ chair, 
her there, 
| read toa we le 
Lone taught. ales. such characters to sp }] 
But 


rey 
roe 


sth 





rity that seni 





nese told a story that 
as I look “cl Wi h sor ‘oO 
wasted features of 
A faint smile quiver’d on his bloodless lips. 
As the wild flow’r, hot noon | 
Some pityins 


Ving 


wing eve upon 


+! 
the dving one 


ad Withered. sips 
shower, and brightens for awhile, 
So blushed the pale lip with that passing smile, 
blushed at the remembered past, 
na dream. the slumberer’s last; 
youth 
down his being, nor woke to mourn the 
truth, 


The pie lip 
Still present 
For in that friendly vision’s trance, the 


Laid 


But lo! the scene has changed—a clorious 
change '— 

On the horizon’s verge. a bluish range 

ofr waving hill tops, like a jealous chain, 

Shuts in the beauty of a lovely plain 

Sweet running waters, orchards, vinevards fair, 

Broad smiling fields that wave their yellow 
hair : 

To the caressing gales. luxuriant trees 

Whose mingled fruit and blossoms load the 
breez 

With perfume all the year—oh, 
nature, 

What feasts thou spreadest for thy thankless 
creature ! 


bounteous 


ider looms a city; bastioned walls 


‘nts surround its pleasant halls: 
It smiles behind | 


s ramparts, like 


a maid 





[In a grim soldier's panoply array’d 

By the pale crescent in the erimson field 

Which yonder waving ensign just revealed, 

B hose watch-towers so white and slim and 
high 

Whos forms point graceful to the sky 

Like fore-t pop ars frozen into stone. 

This is the holy land rliest shone 

The new-born sun, the pregnant fountain source 

Whence arts and creeds began their westward 


course. 





Hark to the martial clarion of the Frank 
Hark to the tramp of men: lo. many a rank 
OF sre ( lw ors. pant 2 the fr 
Forms into lines—marches in clos r > 
Wh rapid messeng tly o’er the ground 
a order of confis i xpor 1 

Now the sw squadrons of t oe advance 
W lashing cimets rieve ee 
Or chans that thirst for Christian blood 

Th neet! ‘ : and the eross—the 

flood 
And the red fire 1} whirlwind and the reeck— 
And ¢ s deep caverns tremble with the 
shock 
T hear the crash. tl eqguent battle ery 
Of those who fight groans of those whodie; 
All these I hear. but [ can see no more, 
For mingled dus 1] steam of human gore 

Beneath e shade of yonde pleasant grove, 

Erewhile the grateful trysting love. 


piace ol! 

Two warriors lie expiring on the ground ; 

The red life flows through many a hideous 
wound; 
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Their parch’d lips gasp for w: ater and for breath. 

They bleed for their ancestral faith; shall Faith 

Forsake her martyrs in their trying hour? 

With different aspect, yet with equal power, 

To Frank and Moslem, in their agony, 

She points a fairer dwelling place on high. 
One smites his bosom thrice ; his crucifix 

He kisses, and—fo: getting not to mix 

His curse on pagans with th’ immortal prayer,— 

Resigns his soul to his bless’d patron’s care. 
The other, as he opes his languid eye, 

Beholds through a wide portal in the sky, 

A fair young virgin, beautiful as day, 

With her green kerchief waving him away 

From the dull earth to flowery fields above 

Where life awaits him and a houri’s love. 


The more I gazed, the more my stubborn mind 
Rebelled to see the angel Faith confined 

To ministries like these ; her charity 

I likened to the generosity 

Of the coin-forger mocking poverty 

With largesse counterfeit; her guiding ray 

I now impeached for that it led astray ; 

I longed to see the sun of Reason cast 

Its bright effulgence o’er the world at last, 


Faith. 


[ January, 


While thus I murmured, changed the scene 
once more 
And I beheld the bleak Antartic shore. 


A dreary beach, clad in eternal snow 

The mourning garb of Navwre in her woe. 

A dreary sea, cold, glassy, lifeless, save 

That a long, slow swell rocked the dormant 
wave.— 

The slumberer’s chest, expanding with his 
breath, 

The only difference ’twixt sleep and death. 


Now in this solitude, day followed day 

And heralded no night. and rolled away; 

It was one ceaseless flood of constant light 
The polar sun was never out of sight: 

No softening shade relieved the dazzing glare 
No kindly darkness lulled the watch-worn air. 


At first, [ looked with gratified surprise, 

*Till looking grew a pain; I closed my eyes, 
And shaded them with both my hands; I sigh’d 
For darkness, blindness, anything beside, 

The grave itself with everlasting night 

To screen me from the torture of that light. 


aft. 


“ The Sorbonnists say that Faith is the argument 
Of things not at all apparent.”"—Ragpetals. 


Is madness evil? Sure, *tis sad to see 
The awful maniac in his ecstacy, 
The firm-set teeth, the wasted, sallow face, 
The sunken eyes, that gaze on vacant space 
With such deep meaning in their rigid stare, 
That Feason shudders, low-crouching 

there, 
Something may be, 
view 

Yet is the madman to be pitied? True, 
Forever rent the healthy chords that bound 
His being to the alpable around, 
He lives within a circle of his own, 
Whose habitants to none but him are known 
But, though the world his little world deny, 
How life-like it revolves before his eye! 
A clear, self evident reality. 
He hugs it with fond Faith’s tenacity. 
He cannot doubt; he sees, he feels its truth; 
No better proof thyself can give, in sooth, 
That thou art living. sensible and sane; 
Thou must rely—how ofi rely in vain— 
Upon the jurat of external sense 
Ere may decide the judge, Intelligenc e. 
What if the witness be a perjured one? 


lest 


which second sight can 


How like to madness—dread comparison! 
Lone contemplative Genius, conjuring, 
Within the compass of a magic ring, 

Shades of the past, or things that never were, 
Ojfspring of thought, intangible as air. 

These throne, obedient to the master’s spell ; 
With him, in him, by day. by night they dwell, 
They haunt the busy chambers of his brain, 
Nay, he who raised them cannot lay again 
But gradually they grow in outward shape, 
More like the life; their mimic passions ape 


Their prototy pes so we ll, that they deceive 
The wizard’s self, and force him to believe 
That they are truth, not frigid imitation, 
And this belief man calleth inspiration. 


Whatever of the mind. that, balmed in fame, 
From age to age still consecrates a name, 
Whatever of the chisel, deathless rhyme, 

Or pencil, that survives the lapse of time, 
Whatever lives, be sure it was conceived 
In some lone vision fervently believed 


Oh, think not that their race hath past away, 
The seers’ race ; though, from a younger day, 
(The credulous c hildhood of soc iety, 
Dates each elected immortality. 
They live among you still, but live unknown; 
The conjurers’ evoking power is gone. 
Like the forsaken fairy on the earth 
Who. conscious still of her ethereal birth, 
Upon her sisters floating in the sky, 
Wingless to follow, gazed with tearful eye, 
The sons of Art. lone exiles in the land, 
Wander, bereft of the creative wand 
Which Faith, Promethean Faith alone can 
wield 
With innate powers imperfectly revealed, 
With secret longings for the loftiest flight, 
They lack the spint to dare the adventurous 
height, 
That spirit which through the wall’d wave laid 
a path 
For Israel flying from the Pharoah’s wrath. 


One passed amongst us whom the world 
scarce knew, 
A poet, one of the elected few, 
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Whose gifted harp had made the welkin ring, 

But that achill mist damped each sacred string. 
Moved by no common grief, in lowly verse, 

The story of ‘his life [ would rehearse. 

But read it as an epitaph of old, 

Forgetful of the humble hand that scrolled 

The lowly record of departed worth; 

Then kneel upon the consecrated earth, 

And happly murmur some unconscious prayer, 

It ts no vulgar clay that moulders there. 


: 
While vet a little child, he oft would leave 
The parent roof, at morn or dewy eve, 

And wander forth among the shady dells, 
Or farther still, along the shell strewn shore, 
Would stray for hours and list the breakers 

roar. 
Or through the forest aisles, where evermore 

Eterna! silence dwells. 

Il. 
He noticed well the woieene of light 
That played with vary ing ma cic o’er eachsite; 

He marked the ocean’s everv changeful hue 

From watchet into deepest purple dye, 
And that the wood’s green mantle cheered his 
eye 
Far more than even the brightest summer sky, 
For all its gold and blue. 
Il. 
His ear would catch a meaning in eachsound 
That on the stillness of the scene around, 

With loudest voice or softest murmur broke ; 
The waves that dashed upon the echoing strand, 
The gossip brook, the plaining breeze that 

fanned 
His infant cheek, he seemed to understand 

The language that they spoke, 

IV. 
He shunned his wayward mates; 
brook 
Their noisy sports; besides he had a look, 
A distant, scornful look of inborn pride, 
That awed and made them shun him too in 
turn’ 
For children’s e yes are quickest to discern 
Birth-marks of genius, by the elected worn, 
Unseen by all beside. 
Vv. 
He oft would weep or smile without a cause, 
Or else, a speech begun. abruptly pause, 
And gaze with anguished stare of helpless 
woe, 
As striving for an instant to detain 
Some thought of fire that flashed across his 
brain, 
But left no trace behind, save writhing pain 

Upon his fevered brow, 

VI. 

and pi ithe { mucl 1 the boy 
h « hil dish Joy, 
ast, 
ondrous dre: » had, 
iis head with motion sad, 


ied the lad 


he could not 


They thought him mad. : 
And even at home. if e’er w 
He nestled him upon his mother’s bre 
And em her of the \ ums he 
H's sire W uld shake | 
And wonder what it was that a 
And so disturbed his rest. 
Vil. 
pen nee d his childhood, friendless and alone, 
Unknown to othe tol imself unknown; 
But all at once, the mystic veil was rent; 
The seer knew his mission and obeyed. 
He felt his lonely journey he must tread 
Along a stormy path, but undismayed 
Upon that path he went. 
VOL, XXIV.—NO. CXXVII. 


Fatth. 


Vint 
And first, it was his grateful task to store 
His fast expanding mind with written lore 
The sacred legacy of ages gone; 
Not thence to extract, as lesser spirits do, 
Thouchts that he lacked and dress them 
anew: 
But from those sacred treasuries he drew 
Rich robes to deck his own. 


IX 
Sweet the communion with the immortal | dead, 
Whose spirits wont to haunt the student’s bed. 
When vizil worn, he laid him down to rest, 
Ohlivious of the dull 
Of this cold age, its canting mockeries 
Of hallowed things, its brazen vanities 
In glittering tinsel dressed, 
xX, 
But these, even these, must all be proved in 
turn; 
Though high and pure the 
burn 
Within the inner temple of the heart, 
Ere the high priest may from the altar licht 
The immortal torch, and bear it in the night, 
Appointed trials there are to test the might 
Of martyr love for Art. 
XI 
Behold the bard first mingling with the w orld; 
Behold the eaglet from his eyrie hurled, 
Flapping his mighty wings unskilfully, 
Ienorant of the prope rtie s of air, 
Unconscious what to shun and what to dare, 
Save that vague instinct teaches him to wear 
His proud glance fixed on high. 
Xi. 
From a strange world, an Eden of the mind, 
The bard descends to struggle with his kind 
In the vast hippodrome of life 
No athlete he, inured to ‘ymnic toil, 
Fed for the fight. anoint with slippery oil, 
Nor versed in dexterous cuards and feints to foil 
The wrestler ia the strife, 
XII. 
A woman’s tenderness and trusting heart. 
A child’s quick faith, that very soul of Art, 
Fair gifis to own, but perilous to show; 
They are like jewels on the chieftain’s crest 
That signal forth his rank, but toward his breast 
Invite the lead they never can arrest— 
The sharp lead of the foe. 


realities 


sacred flame may 


XIV. 
Needless to trace the manner of his fall; 
Through many roads, one ~ awaits us all: 
To trust and be deceived, to hope In Vainy 
To buy experience, when its use is lost, 
Not at its value. but its wonted cost 
Error and guilt, to mourn for error most, 
To mourn and err again. 
XV. 
At every page of life’s book that he read, 
Some dear illusion from his bosom fled : 
All those high words—mere words, that here- 
tofore 
To him conveyed a meaning in their sound, 
Fond sympa thy of hearts in friends ship bound, 
Honorand Truth and Virtue, triumph-crowned, 
He learned to trust no more, 
XVI. 
Therefore his name was writ upon the waters. 


* * * * * * 
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We find the following remarks upon the Avexis ano Dora, in vol. If. 
of the Correspondince between Gocthe and Scheller. * Your Idyl,”” Schiller 
writes, having just read it in manuscript, ‘* has aff cted me no less power- 
fully on a second reading, or rather still more powerfully, than on the first. 
Assuredly it is one of your most beautiful compositions ; so full of simplicity, 
at the same time there is in it an unfathomable depth of feeling. Owing 
to the precipitation of the action, by means of the ship’s crew who are wait- 
ing for Alexis, the lovers find themselves so pressed for room, their situa- 
tion becomes so urgent and important, that this one moment does actually 
contain the sum and substance of a whole life. It would be difficult to 
conceive any other case in which the flower of poetry can be culled from 
an object with the same ease and felicity. Your introducing a fit of jeal- 
ousy so immediately after, and making the lover’s happiness sw: as up 
so rapidly in his fears, [ have not yet been able to reconcile with my feelings, 
though | have no convincing objection to allege ; I merely feel that I should 
have liked to prolong the trance of bliss in which Alexis leaves the girl and 


embarks. 
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“The admirable passage, ‘ Tine forever, thou answerest softly,’ does not 






















strike me so much on accouut of its solemnity, which is a matter of course, 
but because the secret of her heart bursts forth in these litthe words at once 
and eutirely, with its endless train of consequences. These words in this: 
place serve instead of a whole love-story ; and the two lovers stand imme- 
diately in the same relation to each otter, as if their affection had subsisted 
for years.” 

‘'o the remark on the introduction of the passionate fit of jealousy at the 
close of the poem, Goethe replies: “TI am glad that the Idyl does not lose 
— on a nearer inspection. For the jealousy at the end 1 have two 
reasons: one from nature, because in fact eve ry unmerited success in love 
is follow. ed at the heels by the fear of losing it; and another from art, be- 
cause the Idyl has a pathetic character throughout, aud therefore the pas- 
sion must become more intense towards its close, when the poet’s parting bow 
restores the balance and cheerfulness of the whole. Thus much in justifi- 
cation of the inexplicable instinct by Ww ae h suc h things are produced.’ 

The attentive student will also observe that the jealous lover does not in 
reality sce, but aan fancies the kind aagina ofa rival; since ‘‘ the dim- 
ness of sad distance” had already ‘‘ enveloped the town.” 

In conclusion, we would earnestly bespeak for this highly finished work 
of art and almost perfect specimen of this species of poetry, the closest at- 
tention and may. A single reading may delight, warm and elevate ; but this 
is one of the few poems worthy of being made in the truest sense our own: 
of being senialalcmes to the memory, merely, but—to the heart. 
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ALEXIS AND DORA. 


Ah! every moment the vessel is driving incessantly onward ! 


Over the foam-crested waves further and further it flies. 

Still does the keel’s track lengthen its furrow, along which the dolphins 
Follow it leaping as though chasing their fugitive prey. 

All things betoken a prosperous voyage: the boatswain is gently 
Righting the sail, which toils blithely that others may rest. 

Forward the souls of the mariners speed with the flags and the pennons; 
All save one by the mast, fixing his eyes on the shore, 

Watching the last blue tints of the hills as they vanish: he sees them 
Sink in the ocean; and now all that he joys in is gone. 

Now from the two has vanished the vessel that bears thy Alexis, 

Bears, O Dora, thy friend, bears thy beloved away. 

Thou after me too gazest in vain: our hearts are yet beating 

Each for the other; but each presses the other no more. 

It was a moment, the first I have really lived in, outwe ighing 

All those years which have crept coldly and dully along. 

Yet was it only a moment, a parting moment. My life dawned 
Snddenly out of thine eyes, as it were sent from the gods. 

Why does thy joyless radiance thus idly illumine the heavens ! 

Thy all brightening day, Phebus, it sickens my heart. 

Backward Vl go and converse with my memory, fondly reviving 
Times now gone, when her sight daily enlivened my eyes. 

How was it possible e’er to behold yet be blind to her beauty? 

How could thy spirit remain dull to her heavenly charms ? 

Blame not thyself, poor wight! It is thus that a poet will often 

Utter a riddle abroad, cunningly setting the words. 

All feel pleasure in seeing the posy of sprightly devices ; 

Yet they know not the word which will its meaning unfold. 

L», that word has been fcund; how at once ev'ry countenance brightens! 
That which was pleasing before, donbly delightful has grown. 
Wherefore wert tou so tardy in stripping my eyes of the bandage, 
Which thou hadst bound on them? Why wert thou so tardy, O Love! 
Loug had the vessel been laden, and waiting for breezes to waft her; 
And now at length they blew right from the land to her stern. 

Vain were the days of my youth, most vain were my dreams of the future; 
They all crumble apace; nothing endures but one hour. 

Yes, it endures, my bliss is enduring: I behold thee, my Dora: 

Hope has one image to show; Dora, that image is thine. 

Olt had I seen thee repair, in thy maidenly garb, to the temple, 

Whilst thy mother would walk solemnly close by thy side. 

Early thou hastenedst ever to carry thy fruit to the market. 

O how nobly thy head bore up the pitcher on high, 

When from the fountain thou camest! how stately thy throat and thy neck rose! 
Every motion thou madest, harmony guided them all. 

Often I watched, with uneasy alarm, Jest the pitcher should tumble; 

But on the round striped cloth steadily onward it sailed. 

Thus, my beautiful neighbor, I daily was wont to behold thee, 

As one beholdeth the stars, or as one looks at the moon. 
Gladly we see them again and again; but the bosom is quiet, 


Joying contentedly ;—no wish to possess them is felt. 
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Year after year rolled past me: but twenty paces asunder 
Stood our dwellings ; and yet ne’er have I entered her door. 

Now divides us tue wii e blank sea. False mirror of Heaven, 

Ocean, thy glorious blue is but the color of the night. 

All were already in motion: the boy came hastily running 

Up to my father’s house, bidding me hie to the shore. 

Come, they are hoisting the sail, and it flaunts with the breezes, thus spake he; 







Now, too, the anchor mounts, tearing its fangs from the sand. 
Hasten, Alexis, O hasten! On this my excellent father 
Gave me his blessing, his hand smoothing the curls on my brow. 






Quickly the ready-made bundle was fetched by my anxious mother ; 
Come back happy, they cried, happy, Alexis, and rich. 

Down alongside of the wall ran I: but thou, as I passed, 

Stoodest by the gate of thy garden, and saidst with a smile, good Alexis, 








Are these screamers on board going to carry thee off? 






Far-off coasts thou’lt visit, and bring back costliest treasures, 






Jewels of silver and gold, fit for our wealthiest dames. 


But bring me, too, I pray thee, alight gold necklace: I'll pay thee 







Thankfully for it: my heart often has Jonged for a chain. 


I had arrested my steps ; aud I asked, in a merchautly manner, 






Questions concerning the chain, as to its shape and its weight. 






Pensively thou computest the cost: my eyes, in the neanwhile, 






Light on a neck that would grace gems such as circle a queen's. 
Boisterous cries now mount from the ship: thou saidst to me kindly, 
Wilt thou not, on thy way, take from my garden some fruit? 

Take of my mellowest figs, of my juiciest oranges with thee? 

Seas bring forth no fruit; many a land, too, has none. 

Thus do I enter thy gate; thou busily pluckest the ehoice fruit ; 










So that the bright gold load weighs down thy up-gathered gown. 
Oft I besought thee, ‘ O that is euough!’ but another still finer 







Fruit, yet dropt into thy lap at a touch. 
Following thee, Ladvanced to the arbor; a basket was lying 







There, and the myrtle-tree hung blossoming over our heads. 
Silently thou arrangest the fruit in the comeliest order, 
Laying the heavier gold ball of the orange beneath ; 

Next the soft pulpt figs that the slightest pressure disfigures ; 
Lastly the myrtle at top roofing the whole with its green. 
Still I did not remove it; I stood. We looked at each other 











Full in the eye; and a mist suddenly clouded my sight. 

Thy soft bosom I feltiton mine. The neck I had gazed at 
Wondering, was clasped by my arm; kiss after kiss from my lips 
Fell on thy beautiful throat; thy head now drops on my shoulder; 







Now, too, thy fair arms form round me a circle of bliss. 






Love’s own hands I feel: he presses us firmly together; 






And from the clear blue sky thrice dves it thunder; then tears 


Chasing each other besprinkle my cleeks: thou weepest; I weep: joy 







Mingles with pain so, the world seems to be fleeting away. 






Cries of impatience resound from the shore: my feet as if fastened 






Cling to the ground; I exclaim, * Dora, and art thou then mine ?’ 






‘yy 


‘Thine for ever!’ thou answerest softly. The tears that were tric kling 








Sparkle and vanish, as though dried by a breath from the gods. 





Straightway approaches the cry of Alezis! The boy who was seeking 


After me, peeps through the dour. How he the basket took up! 
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How he drove me away! how I covered thy hands with my kisses ! 
How I arrived at the ship! Surely I seemed to be drunk. 

So, too, my comrades deemed me, regarding my sickness with pity. 
Shortly the dimness of sad distance enveloped the town. 

‘ Thine forever!’ O, such was thy whisper! it sounds in my ears still, 
Mixed with the thunder of Jove! Yea, and she stood by his throne, 
She, his daughter, the Goddess of Love ! the sisterly graces 

Stood by her side! our vow chimed with the will of the gods! 
Hasten, then, hasten my vessel, with all fair winds to befriend thee; 
Put forth thy strength, thou keel; cleave through the flood till it foams. 
Bear me with speed to thy goal in a far land: so shall the skilful 
Goldsmith begin forthwith working the pledge of our loves. 

Dora, thy chain shall grow far beyond what thy modesty asked for; 
Nine times shall it be wound loosely encircling thy neck. 

Jewels besides will I buy thee, the fairest and costliest: golden 
Bracelets shall fashion a rich girdle to compass thine arms. 

There shal] the emerald vie with the raby; the heavenly-eyed sapphire 
Matching the jacinth shall stand over against it; and gold 

Closing the bright hued gems shall enweave them in beautiful union. 
O, ’tis the bridegroom’s prime pleasure to deck out bis bride. 

Let me look on a pearl, I shall think upon thee; let a ring shine, 
Wooving my sight, thy fair finger will glimmer within. 

Barter will I and bargain; whatever is best thou shalt choose out; 

If al] the cargo were mine, I would bestow it on thee. 

Nor shall triukets and jewels be all thy beloved will purchase. 

Much that a house-keeping wife joys in, he’ll bring thee besides: 
Quilts with the goodliest woollen, with bright hide horders of purple, 
Fit for the conch where we softly and sweetly may rest; 

Fine white linen: I see thee sitting, and sewing, and clothing 

Me aud thyself, and perhaps also another therewith. 

Visions of hope come and qniet me, while you delude me! Ye gods, calm 
This tempestuous joy, which is upheaving my heart. 

Yet s»all I soon claim back these transports of sickening sweetness, 
When grief’s clay cold hand creeps with its palsying touch. 

No, not the Furies’ torches, the hell-dog’s barking could ever 

Scare poor sinners with like force in the land of despair, 

As I am scared by the calm cold spectre that shows me my fair one 
Far from her lover: the gate, still it is standing ajar: 

Lo, and another now enters: for him too the orange is falling; 

Nor does the fig-tree deny honeyed refreshment to him, 

Him, too, she lures to the arbor! and look, he follows! strike me 
Blind, kind gods! blot eut memory’s treacherous forms. 

Is she then anything more than a woman! and she who so lightly 
Yielded to one, will scarce close up her heart from the next. 

Laugh not this once, great Jove, at a vow so wantonly broken! 
Thunder, thou monarch of dread! Strike—but thy lightning withhold; 
Shoot out thy rivers of clouds after me! in the darkness of midnight 
Let thy glittering bolt smite this unfortunate mast; 

Scatter the planks all round; and give to the bellowing waters 

All these wares, yea, give me to the dolphins a prey. 

Hush, ye muses! enough! in vain do ye labor to show forth 

How grief’s currents and joys cross in a love-smitten heart. 

Powerless are ye for healing the wounds which love has inflicted ; 


Yet are ye our best friends! none can assuage them but you. 
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RAMBLES IN CALIFORNIA, 
(FROM A NAVY OFFICER'S JOURNAL.) 
RAMBLE [.—TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


In approaching the coast we looked, with hope of excitement, for the 
famous “‘ rolling grounds” described by so many navigators. At every 
ripple of unusual magnitude, we fancied that we were entering the be- 
witched spot, and began holding on to belaying pins, te keep ourselves 
from rolling overboard. We were disappointed, however, and saw no- 
thing unusual about the coast, except a disagreeable belt of thick fog, 
from which we soon emerged, y found ourselves in sight of land. In 
my vexation at being hdated f the sport I ep anticipated, I appre- 
ciated the feelings of Lord edt on a similar occasion, when, after 
= lying-to ” a whole night in the Vi ‘inity of St Hoakibatt he found thet . for 
the first time on record, the eruption was not to “go off.” It seems 
that the volcano had get up a little secret session for his especial benefit 

In we sailed through the narrow entrance; the sight on either hand 
was desolate enough. On the southern, most of the bluffs which shut the 
harbor, a levelled spot, studded by three or four white tents, indicated 
an incipient fortification ; otherwise nota trace of life was in sight, with 
the exception of a solitary rancho which steod close to the ruins of a 
once prosperous Mission. We kept on until close up to the island de 
los Angeles, then bore away to the southward, and found ourselves in full 
sight of Yerba Buena, the incipient city of San Francisco. 

At one glance I surveyed the main features of the landscape before 
me : a broad expanse of water, perfectly landlocked ; bold shores clad in 
a verdure not of labor’s spreading, and a certain undulating scene ry— 
not sublime and yet not soft—strongly North American in its character. 
I must confess that I had expected more: the beauty of this harbor is 
of that peculiar kind which requires to be “brought out.” Like a 
Parisian belle it must be dressed. Fifty years hence, when thriving cities 
shall arise on these shores, when steamers shal] plough these waters, 
and plantations, villages and steeples shall diversify the view, it will have 
received its proper stamp, and will prove one of the most lovely spots 
upou the earth. But at present the scenery around me is flat and dis- 
tasteful to the eye, as it lacks the marked features that make the wilder- 
ness either attractive or imposing, and has not yet acquired those softer 
lineaments which man alone can carve out of this rude block. 

The second cutter took a party of eager discoverers ashore. I was 
one of these. I landed upon a heap of small stones—the infant mole 
of the infant city—followed a cowpath over a hill, down the same, 
throuch a swamp, and saw a house with a written advertisement posted 
upon it. I approached, and read a notice to the effect that Mrs. B— had 
left the bed and board of her lawful husband. and that said husband no 
longer meant to be paymaster for his frail moiety. I read, and a glow 
of patriotic pleasure tingled all over me; for I knew me once more in 
Yankee land! 
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Two billiard tables, as many hotels, a Plaza with something called 
barracks fronting the same, a dozen dwelling cottages, somewhat de- 
serving the name, and some thrice that number of sheds and other de- 
scriptions of human tenements, afew unfinished store houses—imagine 
all this, grouped between two headlands that advance into the bay—form- 
ing a bay within a bay—and you will see with the mind’s e ye the infant 
town of Yerba Buena, such as I saw it on the 21st of April, 1847. 

| sauntered through the town, drank a bottle of champagne with a 
Mexican general, accepted an invitation to dine with Captain F of 
Stevenson’s volunteers, and was already rejoicing at the prospect of “fresh 
grub” ashore, when lo! the report of a gun drew my attention to the 
ship, and there I saw the cornet of recall waving at the mizen. In my 
short walk L had an opportunity of noticing one peculiarity of this town: 
from one end of the year to the other, during the forenoon of every day, 
it blows hard enough to dispense with the necessity of street sweeping. 
I was standing in the wind, with my eyes full of tears, while a friend, 
settled in the place and accustomed to its ways, " aawlieel me that it did 
“not blow much worth mentioning.” San Francisco is literally the trys- 
ting place of winds. Fierce even in their umours, they keep the air 
in a constant whirl. 





RAMBLE Il, 


We siiled from San Francisco on the 22d of April, 1847, bound for 
Monterey. Not a head was turned back in regret towards the dreary shore 
we left. The ordinary comforts which the sailor expects to find on 
shore, had failed us in that place. With the exception of fresh beef, we 

could get nothing to eat. For my own part, although I had been hos- 
pitab ly received and entertained, I shared the general feeling, and when 
one of the officers ventured to pre ‘dict that the infant city of San Fran- 
cisco would soon grow to be a giant, provided the stars and stripes were 
permitted to wave over its cradle, the prophet was |: 1ughed at fer his 
pains. It is no wonder that we experienced those feelings. During 
our walk ashore, our ears had been assailed by the terrific and we se 
known account of the sufferings of some emigrants, who, snowbound in 
the mountains, had been compelled to feed on human flesh. We visited 
the sufferers ; we looked upon their ghastly countenances ; we touched 
their emaciated, frost-bitten limbs; and some one even pointed out to us 
that wretch, who, when discovered in his snow-covered hut, in the 
passes of the Sierra Nevada, refused to accompany the relieving party to 
the settlements, preferring to stay until his store of unnatural food gave 
out. 

When the perennial N. W. wind blows fresh, the passage from San 
Francisco to Monterey is made by sailing vessels in twelve hours, four or 
five times the time re quired to beat out of the harbor. In due season 
we entered the deep, wide bay of Monterey, and anchored in dashing 
style, having all but run into the fla: g-ship of the squadron, ‘The approach 
of Monterey is tantalizing. Emerging from a bank of fog, the land 
seems to be close aboard ; yet, hour after hour passes, and you seem to 
get no nearer. I have freque ently observed vessels reducing sail long 
before it was necessary, their captains being doubtless under the influ- 
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ence of optical illusion. Monterey impressed me quite favorably. It is 
built along one main straight street, not exactly parallel! to the shore, but 
retreating from it just enough to,avoid a low, sandy beach, interspersed 
with pools of brackish water, and little knots covered with a scanty 
grass. Inthe rear of Monterey, hills of considerable elevation arise, 
covered with consumptive looking pine trees; on the right hand from the 
anchorage, is the abrupt headlong, called Punta Pinos ; and on the left, a 
grove of low stunted oaks, (quercus vex,) looking for all the orld like 
an orchard of apple trees, slopes down to the sea, from which it is sepa- 
rated by odd-looking eminences of sand, and of a dazzling whiteness. 

The beach on the sea-shore, an open space of great extent, covered 
with fragments of soapstones, and a great variety of broken shells, is of 
great advantage to the Spanish inhabitants, who use it for the purpose 
of taming, or slaughtering their cattle, and riding their wild horses into 
submission. This exercise furnishes a lively scene, which I have often 
enjoyed in the long twilights of this delicious climate : three or four 
caballeros, attired in showy costume, their lassos in one hand, chasing a 
wild bull, or galloping with frightful cries after a noble mustang that 
bore a rider for the first time. ” And to see how adroitly they avoided 
the horn of the goaded animal—how de xterously they coutrived to force 
the foaming steed into the deep sand, where he floundered for dear life, 
wearing out all his energy of resistance in the struggle. And to behold 
the conquered enimals return with lowered head and dripping mane, led 
by a child—wiiling slaves forever ! 

Monterey having been the capital of New-California, and enjoying for 
years the advantage of the residence of a Mexican governor and military 
commandant, presents a rather more stylish appearance than San Fran- 
cisco. I noticed several houses that would be pronounced quite orna- 
mental in some of our very back-wood settlements,. Among these, the 
residence of,T. O. Larkin, formerly consul of the U.S., who, previous to 
the American conquest, suffered bodily terror and duress for his attach- 
ment to our cause, and who is further remarkable as being the first indi- 
vidual who lithographed a city in the wilds of California. Another re- 
markable building is the barracks, concerning which, I propose, by-and- 
bye, to tell astory. I called at sh quarters of Col. S., who received me 
like an old friend—de slighted, no doubt, to meet with a face which he 
had seen at home and elsewhere. After partaking of the evening meal 
with him—our table, a board laid on what sailors would call Flemish 
horses—the Col ’s son, Capt. S., was kind enough to present me to the 
wealth and fashion of Monterey. I availed myself of his introduction, 
and during my stay, I seized every opportunity of becoming ac quainted 
with the interior life of the Spanish race. On entering their dwellings, 
it was difficult for me, an American, and therefore, in a measure, an in- 
heritor of English notions in regard to comforts, not to feel somewhat 
shocked at the naked appearance of the large room into which I was in- 
variably ushered. Incredible numbers of straw-seated chairs, arranged 
symmetrically along the white-washed walls, and a centre or side t: ible, 
together with a guitar, couchant or pendant, composed all the Sareituen at 
the gloomy and spacious apartment, whose shades were rendered visible 
by the glimmer of two candles—dipped! Around the little stand, in the 
very middle of one of these chair-bound solitudes, were grouped on a 
particular evening, several Spanish ladies, and the hero of these memoirs 
shivering in spite of his full circle. ‘The ladies, if not handsome, were 
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quite interesting—eyes black, hair of a glossy jet, and a picturesque head- 
dress, very like - that affected traditionally on the stage, to witches of the 
handsome order, viz: a slender circle of scarlet cloth, fastened in front 
by a small jewel, teeth beautiful, feet small and delicate, and a some- 
thing in voice and manner which bespoke a passionate organization. 
These fairy creatures were lisping the sonorous Castilian, the gallant 
captain was paying his devoirs in a language which I took the libe tty of 
calling Pyrenee, as being on the boundary between the French and the 
Spanish, aud not quite either, when a loud cry of alarm, and the report 
of fire-arms, started us upon our feet, and made us rush into the street. 
Fhe whole town wasinanuproar. Bustling citizens were running hither 
aud thither, navy officers were hurrying towards the wharf, calling to 
each other by the names of their ships, sentries challenged every one, 
soldiers were fixing their bayonets, and shopkeepers were cleaning their 
rifles and fowling-pieces, From the hurried words I gathered, I con- 
cluded that a party of Wallah-Wallah Indians had rallied around the scat- 
tered army of Don Pio Pico, and had surprised the town. On reaching 
the wharf, a universal peal of laughter dispelled the alarm. We learned 
that Captain M., who cherished some newfangled French invention for a 
coffee-pot, hearing a detonation, and never suspecting that it came from 
his own long-treasured coflee-pot, which had burst under an excess of 
steam, had caused the drums to beat to quarters, and alarm guns to be fired. 


RAMBLE III. 


A conspicuous feature of the town of Monterey, as seen from the an- 
chorage, is a number of ravines or deep gullies which, in the rainy sea- 
son, carry to the sea the superficial drainage of the hills, They are some- 
times so full of water as to present the appearance of little rivers. One 
of our officers, deceived by this circumstance, went to the expense of 
laying a great many pipes, and raising a dam for the accommodation of 
the shipping in the harbor, water being scarce at Monterey. OF course, 
the work was hardly up before the rains ceased; and there it remains to 
this day, a monument of improvidence and grave fully, equailed only by 
the celebrated weather-cock on the top of the government house of Man- 
hattan, which a Dutch functionary used to point every morning in the 
direction of the wind. 

At my second visit, in October, 1347, Monterey was quite deserted. 
The Spanish families had shut up their how n houses and retired to their 
ranchos. On shore we hardly ‘knew what to do with ourselves. The 
price current of dissipation was enormously high. It was no easy matter 
to hire a horse for a ride in a country where, previous to the American 
conquest, a very good one could be purchased for five or teu dollars. 
Gambling, that favourite pastime of all Spanish regions, was almost 
abolished, owing to the energetic measures of the Rev. Mr. Colton, ex- 
chaplain of the U.S. frigate Congress, and then alcalde of Monterey. 
That vigilant functionary, not content with issuing bis pronunciamentos, 
hit upon an expedient ‘which proved quite successful. At the proper 
hour of night, he made his official rounds, and stealthily entering all the 
“hells” of the town one after another, made a sudden rush for the 
‘green cloth,’ and confiscated the stakes. 
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Shooting and fishing were the only amusements left; and to this cir- 
curnstance [ owe my knowledge of the environs of Monte rey. The hiss 
in its vicinity abound in game. Small parties seldom returned from 
a day’s sport without two or three deer, But leaving those fatiguing 
excursions to others, I confined my attention to such game as I could 
start within an hour’s walk of Monterey. The Californian quail is a 
stately little bird, rather larger than the bird known by that name in the 
Atlantic states ; it is graceful and dignified in its strut, and a beautiful 
tuft of feathers on the top of its he: ad gives it quite a foppish appearance, 
These birds generaliy keep in flocks or families, like the partridge, and 
are mostly found in the neighbourhood of cuttin ited grounds. When 
started they invariably perch, and it is almost impossible to get a shot 
at them, after they have gained atree. The so called rabbit of Califor- 
nia resembles the European hare, and is found in great numbers on the 
coast. A remarkable animal haunts the neighbourhood of the settle- 
ments, feeding on offal and small game, and making night hideous with 
its dismal howlings. It is calied cayote; it is not unlike a wolf, but 
smaller. Its gait is peculiar--an awkward cross between a limp and an 
amble. The only formidable animal upon the coast is the grisly bear, 
whose boldness aud ferocity were attested to me by many stories, the 
more credible, that they related the prowess of those who told the 7m ; 
and who is better qui aliied to relate an e xploit than its hero ? 

My excursions in pursgit of game led me to many a smiling valley, 


many a picture sque spot embowered in shade, and silenc e, and solituc vid 
[It should be remembered that this part of California is not the E! Dorado 
of emigration. The long, narrow valley, where the go/den harvest is 
now being reaped, is a strip of lowland watered by numerous short 


streams from the high snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevada. These 
streams, interrupted in their seaward progress by the range of hills which 
runs along the coast, gather their waters, and following the inclination 
of the soil, discharge themselves into the bay of San Francisco, form- 
ing two large rivers, the Sacramento and San Joachim, which, running 
from opposite directions, meet at the same point. No waters run into 
these rivers from the west. Their tributaries all come from the high 
ranges at the east, and these are the auriferous streams, 

The ridge of rolling hills which se parates these valleys from the 
ocean has its own system of streams running in straight lines and witha 
rapid current, direct to the Pacific. W here sver such a stream occurs, 
or wherever some slight lagoon husbands the precious moisture, the in- 
variable consequence is, a luxuriant vegetation and a fat dark soil, which 
ofers high inducements for agriculture. The ente rpris ing Jesuits for- 
merly searched out these favored spots, and ple iced them in a hich state of 
cultivation. Their splendid Missions, now in ruins, attest their energy 
and zeal, while the ie scay of their eareblishments and the relapse of the 
Indian race into barbarism and ignorance, sufficiently prove theimpolicy 
of their expulsion. 

We had, however, but little time to range the country. The whole 
squadron was preparing for a descent upon the western coast of Mexico, 
not in secret—with the hope of surprising the enemy, according to mo- 
dern warfare—but with the avowed intention of capturing certain ports 
on that coast. With the chivalrous feeling of a generous enemy, Com- 
modore Sh made no mystery of his purpose. [very day witnesse od 
the disembarking and exercising of troops. Such marching and counter- 
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marching, parading, target-firing, and evolutionizing, never before disturb- 
ed the slurnbers of the tranquil Pacific, since Pizarro murdered Atahualpa. 
And lest sufficient notoriety might not attend the designs of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, it occurred to Mr. T. O. Larkin, navy agent and store- 
keeper, to give a ball on the express occasion. ‘The enterprise was truly 
Herculean. Our worthy navy agent was sadly puzzled as to the locus in 
quo. At length it occurred to hime, that a certain long, lank, crazy build- 
ing, then occupied by a part of the New-York regiment of volun- 
teers, under Colonel Stevenson, was, to all intents and purposes, the 
most eligible location. A few partitions being knocked down, a few sol- 
diers turned grumbling out of their quarters, the bideous mud walls dis- 
guised with the flags of the squadron, and the venue of the diplomatic 
shuffle was deemed sufficiently adorned and beautified. No event of in- 
terest disturbed the solemnity of the occasion, save that a few discon- 
tented followers of the gallant colonel, not seeing clearly why they should 
not share in the festivities of the evening, and anxious to show their pa- 
triotism by an adequate demonstration, obtained a i of liquor, and 
in great glee began to assail the ball-room with pebbles, peas and other 
projectiles, here for decency’s sake unmentioned. We had some trouble 
in restoring order, and preventing a collision; and it is said, that right 
under the ball-room was discovered a keg of gunpowder with a train, 
placed there with the evident intention of blowing up at one blast, the 
whole ‘ flower of our army and navy.” How so unpropitious a fnele to 
these memoirs was avoided does not appear. But few of the rioters were 
of so sanguinary a disposition, Some oftheir pranks on that memorable 
evening, evinced, in a heavy, awkward way, a feeble desire to be jocose 
aud frolicksome. For instance, one of these roysterers had the luminous 
idea of inserting a lighted candle through a hole in the floor, The wo- 
meu retreated screaming from this subterraneous illumination; but one 
Amazon who, having crossed the Roc ky Mountains, and having moreover 
been a fair citizen of Nauvoo, did not * stick at trifles,’’ boldly marched 
up to the crater, and put it out with her fantastic toe. 

[f the ‘area of freedom” did not extend itself with sufficient rapidity 
upon our western coast, it was certainly not for want of heads. Never 
did Roman Proconsuls displace each other with such astounding rapidity. 
Commodore Sloat, having raised the American flag at Monterey. hurried 
home to gather his laurels, leaving the labor of conquest and organization 
to Commodore Stockton, who, leagued with the great explorer of our 
western wilderness, raised a volunteer army; but alas! could not always 
‘raise the wind.” Gold mines had not yet been discovered. The vete- 
ran Biddle sailed from the land of spices to throw cold water upon the 
operations of the energetic commodore, while General Kearney made his 
appearance, purposely as it were, to gather the laurels of the indefatiga- 
ble young explorer. Matters being now in this condition, Fremont 
driven from the country a frane étrier, and Commodore Stockton in 
Stately retreat across the desert, with three mule joads of champagne, 
the general, oppressed with the fatigues of government, resigned them 
into the bands of Colonel Mason, while Commodore Biddle transferred 
the maritime sceptre to his successor, Commodore Shubrick. He, too, 
was soon dethroned, but not until he had planted the stars and stripes 
over the unresisting Mexican fortresses of the Pacific. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


F rom causes pointed out in our last number. money has continued to become 
more abundant, and the rate has gradually fell to five per cent. on stocks at call, and 
the considerable amounts, including $1 800,000 on United States stocks, reaching 
$2,500,000 together, interest money payable January 1st, will add to the supply. 
The New-York canals closed on the 9th, and business is consequently dull, and 
will so continue until after the holidays. This, however, does not apply to the ex- 
traordinary business which has grown out of the California accounts. At this pre- 
sent time 60 vessels are up for that destination, at this port alone ; and at all other 
ports more or less. All these vessels carry quantities of goods of all imaginable 
descriptions, even gold watches are among the adventures; and linens, cottons, 
and woollens have been taken in considerable quantities, and will doubtless do well. 
The means of purchase, possessed by 30,000 Indians in those quarters, has created a 
large market, and this irregular demand will reduce the stock of goods here for the 
spring business. The exports of produce continue to Europe ona liberal scale, 
while the imported goods declined as the season advanced, diminishing the demand 
for bills, which continued to be supplied from produce shipments, as well as from 
foreign investments in United States stocks. Rates of bills continued, therefore, 
heavy, and have varied as follows :-— 

RATES OF BILLS IN NEW-YORK. 
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The amount of continental bills offering against investments in United States stock 
is very considerable, und has aided the fall in that direction. The transfer books of 
the Government Stocks has been closed during the month of December, and will 
open on the payment of the dividendsin January. The markets abroad for United 
States cotton have been unfavorable, through the disturbed state of Europe, and con- 
sequently diminished consumption of cotton fabrics; latterly. however, there has 
been some improvement in the prices in Engiand. It is to be remarked, however, 
that the power of cotton over the financial affairs of the Union, has, in the last few 
years rapidly diminished, and breadstuffs will now become the governing power. 

The returns of the imports and exports of the United States, as indicated in the 
official returns of the Treasury department, are as follows :— 

UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AND CUSTOM DUTIES. 


Breadstuffsand Other domes 
provisions. tie articles. ee goods. Tot il, Imports, a 
-$11,204,123 $66,589,660 $6,552,697 1.346.480 $64,753.799 $7,046,844 
17.970,135 § Dd, ,18 4,867 l. 20 1.046 108.435,035 26. 183,57 1 
16,743,421 996.355 is sawho 1,646.606 117,254,564 27,528,112 
27 .701,121 9.640.772 11,346,623 3,488,516 121,691,797 26,712,667 
68.701,921 aes a0 8.011.158 194.622 146,545,638 23,747.864 


58.4 
37,472,791 21,108,010 4,032,131 154,977,826 31,757,070 
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The first four years embrace the whole operation of the tariff of 1842, and the two 
last of the present tariff. The large export of domestic produce in 1847 was 
ascribed to the * famine abroad,” and the beneficial operation upon general trade 
of the international low tariff denied. With the commencement of the fiscal year, 
1848—viz : July, 1847—England got in a goud harvest, and prices of breadstuffs 
fell immensely. Yet, notwithstanding her good harvest and low prices, added to a 
great full in cotton, our domestic exports are 30 per cent. more than in previous 
years ; that is to say, our farmers have sold $33,000,000 more products than in 
1844 or 45. This at least cannct be ascribed to * famine.” Again, a large por- 
tion of that sent abroad by our merchants was lost through the failure and bank- 
ruptcy of the “ merchant princes of London,” and the ruin growing out of subse- 
quent European revolutions. This loss fell upon our commercial capital, and our 
merchants have borne it nobly, sustained by a sound trade at home. The exports 
of foreign goods reach a high figure, and these include specie, for which the de- 
mand in Europe, during political disturbances, has been great and anomualous. 
Nearly all the specie so exported has, however, been supplied from the hoards of 
the immigrants ; and it is not among the least wonderful effects of our institutions, 
that individuals, whose life of industry has been spent in adding to the hoards of 
coins accumulated in many instances by their ancestors, and who on no account 
would, in Europe, expend it for property that might be reached by the tax gath- 
erer, no sooner touch our shores, than they become endowed with the liberal en- 
terprise of our people, and long-secreted treasures, disbursed for land and house- 
hold comforts, seek the bullion brokers, and supply the export demand for the 
precious metals. 

Not the least gratifying triumph of principle is seen in the figures for customs 
duties—the amount, $3] ,757,070, exceeding the estimates of the Secretary by 
$757,070; the amount of dutiable goods imported being near $32,000,000 more 
than last year. Perhaps no part of the Secretary’s report last year was more per- 
tinaciously objected to than his estimate of the customs; yet, principle has tri- 
umphed over quackery. At this moment the prosperity of the country, as a 
whole, surpasses that of any other country, or of this in any former year. It is 
true, that many manufacturers have discharged hands, and oppressed operatives 
wantonly, in order to manufacture opinion against the existing state of things, and 
also that cotton is low, through the disturbed state of Europe. These are, how- 
ever, artificial exceptions ; employment is generally good, wages high, prodace 
fairly remunerative, credit good, mercantile confidence unshaken ; United States 
6 per cent. stock at 1064 premium, without the dividend of 3 per cent. due 1st 
proximo ; exchange in favor of the country, and money to be had at 5 per cent., 
and increasing in abundance. Reflecting upon this state of affairs, it is amusing 
to recur to the letters of Abbott Lawrence, Esq., dated February, 1846, (nearly 
three years ago,) describing the utter desolation, bankruptcy, and ruin, national 
and individual, which he staked his reputation would, in eighteen months, result 
from the low tariffand independent treasury. Superadded to those (in his opinion) 
causes of ruin, have been the unforeseen incidents of a foreign war, general bank- 
ruptey in England, and political revolution throughout Europe. Yet we have 
gone through all these with unshaken prosperity, and unchecked national pro- 
gress; and Mr. Lawrence’s friends want him te be made Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, as a reward for his commercial and financial! sagacity ! 
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In the year 1842, the whole domestic exports was $91,799,242, of this $47,- 
593,464 was cotton, or rather more than 50 percent. In 1847, of $150,637,464 
domestic exports, $53,415,848, or about 30 per cent. only was cotton; or in the 


case of Great Britain, as follows :— 





eb te 1842, 1847 
Value of Cotton sent to Great Britain.............-. ae Oe | yee 35.700.000 
‘“ Other articles “ eee falta ad cs a a ale cai 8,152,084........ 50,566,935 
Tite os ods Snetee cd pau sAdews o Pees aD 28 Tacs is OR RE4GOL..Gs cc 2 BOC 268,905 


Thus, in 1842, cotton was the basis of 30 out of 38 millions af bills drawn against 
Great Britain, being but $18,152,084 drawn aguinst other articles. In 1847, $35,- 
700.000 only of bills were drawn against cotton, and $50,566,935 against other 
articles. The cotton bills no longer governing the market, although this article 
sold above high price. This year cotton has fallen, but the exports of other pro- 
duce continue good, and supply the bill market. Hence the fall of cotton no 
longer affects the market as formerly. This has gradually resulted from the re- 
laxation of the tariff Jaws in both countries, commencing in England in 1842. The 
trade of the western country now governs exchanges in the New-York and New- 
Orleans markets. The export of breadstuffs in the last year, which has been one 
of the good English harvests, has been much Jess than in 1847, the year of the 
“famine,” but it greatly exceeds that of any prior year, and the whole shows a 
greatly increased and beneficial trade, particularly in corn and provisions. The 
export value of other domestic produce, was not probably realized abroad, more 
particularly what fell in price rapidly as the year advanced. Of the large amount 
under the head of foreign produce exported, a considerable portion was of the pre- 
cious metals exported in the shape of foreign coin, through the pressure of extra- 
ordinary demand growing out of political revolutions in Europe. This amount 
probably rivalled that imported in the previous year. The amount so exported 
was, however, uearly all supplied by immigration, and did not appear in the custoem- 
house books. These influences were operating upon the money market when 
the California gold fever gave a new impulse to affairs, by imparting a desire to em- 
bark in enterprise. The first results have been extraordinary demands for ships and 
goods for California, and considerable activity has prevailed in most branches of 
industry, relieving this holyday season of its usual dullness. The chances are, 
that the stocks of goods that had been destined for the usual spring trade will be 
considerably diminished by the gold demand. Real estate has also received an 
impulse, and prices are higher, as are those of stocks, which have risen as indicated 
in the United States descriptions as follows : 


PRICES OF UNITED STATES STOCKS IN NEW-YORK. 


6’s 6's 6’s 6's 6's 

1854. 1856, 1862. Jan. 1868. July, 1868. Treas. notes 
December, 1847..91 a92.. 974a 98 .. 984a 984.. 99 a OOS.. ...---.- -- 991a 994 
August, 1848....934093%..103 @1034..1034a1034. .10447104§. 104401043 .. 104401044 
Oct. 23, .---9344093%..103 a1034.. 103401038 .. 104441049. .104942105 ..103 a1034 
Nov. 13, “ ....95 a954..1034$a1034..103421034..105 @1054..1054a1054-. 103401034 
Decem., “ ....99 al00..1034a103$. .1074a107$..108 al 084... 108$a1084..108 al 08g 


This advance in government stocks generally was produced under the influ- 
ence of a growing abundance of money, a stea'ly demand for these stocks abroad, 


and finally, by the disposition to speculate, which the news from the gold region 


. 
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excited into action. The government stocks were more particularly improved by 
the very favorable state of the finances, as indicated in the luminous and able re- 
port of the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury, in which the statement of the amount of 
the debt is given, and which, as compared with the amount last year, is as follows : 


STATE OF UNITED STATES PUBLIC DEBT. 


Interest. Redeemable. October 1, 1845 December, 1847. 

Old funded debt...... cas om presentation Be eo $126,850 95...... $130,926 06 
District Columbia .... ....5 per ct., $60.000 annually,1,020.000 00...... 1.030.060 00 
Treasury notes of 1837 & 1843. ....... fundable,.... 161,989 31...... 239.789 Bl 
Stock issued for notes “ “6 per ct., Jan. IOGs 2s ib cee toons: G6... 2... 77.178 00 
mh an of April, 1842. ..6 per ct., Jan. 1863...... 3.279.386 086 6x<< 8.343.886 03 

_ “* ~— March, 1843..5 per ct., July, 1853..... 6,606,231 .35 <5. 6,604,231 31 
Unpaid of debt outstanding, March 4, 1845........ $16,396,185 64...... $16,476,180 75 
Stock loan, July, 1846.... .6 per ct., Nov. 12, 1856. 4.999.149 41...... 4,999,149 45 
«6 January, 1847. ..6 per ct., January, 1867 .28,000,850 5L....-. 23,798,022 00 

“« Mex. indeth., Aug. 1846.5 pr. ct., Aug. 1,1851.. 303,573 92.2.2... 301,952 00 
‘* Bounty scrip, Feb. 1847.6 pr. ct., pleasure...--. [74.475 00.5 c26. 84,525 00 

‘* Loan, March, 1848..... 6 pr. et, July, 1668.5..:16,000,000 00. cade: vse sedins ste 
Amount of debt incurred since March 4, 1845. .....49,478.043 92.22... 29,185.648 45 
Total United States debt........- eee i as nla Han $65 $04,234 56...... $ 15,659,559 40 


In our December number we gave the general state of the government, show- 
ing the perfectly triumphant operation of the present tarilf as a means of revenue. 
In a year of good harvests in England, and when no unusual element tended to 
enhance but rather to depress the general busivess, the tarifl overrun the estimates, 
$700,000, producing $31,700,000, or six millions more than the ordinary expendi- 
ture. The state of the internal trade of the country has been such as fully to 
respond to the activity of external commerce as promoted by the removal of re- 
straints upon intercourse. 

The following table shows the quantity of some of the principal articles of pro- 
duce left at tide water, from the commencement of navigation to its close, during 


the last seven years: 


PRODUCE ARRIVED AT TIDE WATER, VIA NEW-YORK CANALS. 





1842, 1843, 1844, 1845. 1246, 1847. 1848, 

ol eee bbis. 1,577,555 2,073,708 2,2929204 2517,250 3,063,441 3,95: 3,121,655 
Witeat 6605544 bush. 928,347 827,546 1,262,249 «1,620,033 _ 2,950,636 4,143,830 3.081.458 
Corn .........bush. 366,111 186,016 17.861 35,803 1,610,149 6.053.845 2,827,937 
Bartley oiscc0 ss bush. 522,993 543,996 818.872 1,137.917 1,427,953 1,523,020 1,551,328 
ee bbls, 21,437 47 AGS 56,000 67,699 45.600 71 266 63,283 
Pork ..:..-.... Obie. 79,235 63.777 63,646 45,153 80,093 76,179 RR 01 
Ashes.... ...... bbls. 44224 77,739 80.646 69,668 16,812 37,538 64,616 
7ulter OF Ro- ee @ ~ Ow F047 ) of 

ad 7727227 $ Mbs.49,182,830 24,215,700 22,596,300 § "hice ‘000 4°343,000 

CCURGRO. 53-5 5k6ae0 “ 19.904.613 24.336,260 26,674,590 27.542.801 35,2 IS 40,¢44, ) 
Weool.........-.. 3,355,148 6,216,400 7,672,300 9,504,039 V6 12,044,000 

Bacon.... .. ....% —= — — 1,631,700 a00 4,902,000 





The quantities of every article are far in excess of any year prior to 1847, and 
the articles of butter, lard, cheese and bacon, show the most extraordinary results. 
The weight of these four articles for the last year has been 84,482,949 Ibs., hav- 
ing steadily increased from 38,137.543 Ibs., which was the total in 1842. The 
largest proportion of this immense increase has been exported, swelling the sum 


of the export value of breadstuffs and provisions, as given in the above table, some 
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$26,000,000. The corn trade has also become important, and will now, probably, 
even in years of good harvests, continue to increase in magnitude the more it be- 
comes known as an article of food in Europe. The present fiscal year will pre- 
sent far greater results in the way of exports of breadstuffs. From the port of 
New-York the following quantities have gone, monthly, abroad :— 


December Total, 

July. August. Septemb’r. October. Novemb’r. 1 to 12. Total. 1847. 
Flour.. .bbls. 27,515 44,993 106,739 155.784 233.681 33.561 502.291 739,267 
Wheat.. bush. 18,824 19,173 156.103 159,953 180,378 22.654 547.085 1,191,604 


Corn.... “ .289.080 465,697 1,050,952 516.500 604,326 149.136 3.065.642 1,408,352 
Beef .... bbls. 1,180 2,001 1,538 1,229 9,380 4,947 20,275 14,908 
Pork.... “ .. 4,604 7,356 6,109 3,186 5,993 1,492 28,740 oF 17! 


Lard.... kegs. 23,719 20,332 18,703 22,356 27,185 5,260 117,555 33,611 


Las: year the largest proportion was shipped in July, under the accounts here 
of the high prices current in England in June. Those prices fell rapidly, and 
with them the exports fell off toa low figure. This year the reverse has been 
the case, and the disposition to ship has improved as the season advances. The 
export of breadstuffs from the United States to Great Britain and Lreland, Sep- 
tember 1, to December 19, was as follows :-— 


Flour. Meal. Wheat. Corn. 

bbls. bbls, bush. bush, 
Ne ge ai eles ieee Be ees 79,607 .... 48,257 ....118.094.... 475,366 
SEE Cu cebd cee wan shee wee sown 606,964....38,419....810,718.... 4,436,333 


This progress of internal trade is also perceptible in the tolls on the great lines 
of internal communication, more particularly the New-York and Pennsylvania 
canals, on which, for many years, they have been as follows :— 


1843. 1844, 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 


Pennsylvania...... 1,017 ,841..1,164,325.. 1,196,979... 1,357,203... 1,5.87,995 ..1,550.55 


5 
New-York......... 2,082,145. .2,446.038 . .2,646,117. .2,756,120. .3,635,380. .3,278, L92 


¢ 
~ 











Total........ -.---3,099,986 ..3,610,463. .3,843,096 . . 4,113,323 . 5,223,375. . 4,828,747 


The annual income of the tolls of these works, derived mostly from produce sent 
down under the extension of the foreign market, affords a singular instance of the 
universal benefit bestowed by enlarging the foreign markets. In Feb. next the 
duty on breadstuffs in England will finally be removed, and the English journals 
already admit that with the absence of differential duties New-York must command 
the English markets. It is to be hoped that the farmers will not be robbed of 
their extending markets through the invidious operations of the now dominant 
party in the House. ‘These facilities for internal communication are being rapidly 
extended through the increase of railroads. 


The following table shows the number of miles of railroads completed and the 


capital expended annually in the United States: 
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The immunities which railroads enjoyed in relation to the tax upon iron was 
equal to a bonus of $18,000,000 on their construction, and the whole community 
has reaped the benefits of theirinfluence. [mproved trade and advancing values of 
property, in the New England states particularly, are amongst the beneficial results. 
This month there has been opened four important roads and extensions. ‘The 
Worcester and Nashua road was opened, and connects the manufacturing towns of 
New-England directly with New- York, the market for goods, as well as supply of 
raw materials. The New-Haven and New-York road is also opened connecting 
Boston with New-York; also the Harlem is extended to Dover Piains, 84 miles 
towards Albany, and the most important of all, the Erie Railroad was opened to 
Binghamton, 200 miles, on the 27th December, and will afford a new avenue to 
trade for the coming year, in which a most remarkable stimulus will be given to 
enterprises of all descriptions. 

The distance from Boston to Lake Erie is 522 miles ; from Philadelphia by rail- 
way and canal 558 miles ; from Baltimore by railroad, via the Ohio river, 505 miles ; 
while the total length of the Erie Railroad is 450 miles—72 miles shorter than to 
Boston. The capacity « f the Erie Road to carry freight is indicated in the tact 
that its track is the broadest in the country, being 6 feet, while the northern lines 


are 4 feet 84 inches. This broad track is laid with a heavy T rail, and furnished 


with such working stock as will transport in the best manner any quantity of pro- 
duce on a descending grade to the Hudson. This road has struggled with the 
greatest difficulties, but is now safe. 

The revenues for the past year have been as follows, for sixty-three miles, as 
compared with the former year. At the close of the present fiscal year the road 
was opened to Port Jervis, seventy-eight miles, and the road is now complete to 
Binghampton, two hundred miles, having opened on the 27th ultimo. The revenue 
of the next year will be greatly enhanced by this extension. ‘Those for the past 


two years have been as follows :-— 





SIXTY-THREE MILES. 





AND ERIE RAILROAD REVENUE, 





NEW-YORK 





Mails and 





Freight Passengers. Total. Total, 1842. Increase. 
December, 1847 ..... $11,497 40...$10,137 31...$21,624 87...$15,847 69...$5,737 18 
January, 1848. ...... Dee OP os on Ly ee hicewe RkeeOO UG.2..5 kd, OLe Poseccd 00) Oa 
Febr ee © oe cs 13.116 79.... 7,631 80....20,748 59....17.938 16....2,810 43 
March, “ ....----14,579 55.... 8,681 11....23,160 69....20,126 55....3,034 64 
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GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Revinwanp THE Battimore Resotutions.—In the November number of this 
Review, page 386, in a note, is given a letter of the Hon. Is:ac Hill, in relation to the 


‘ \ 


lrawing up of the resolution in relation to the power of neress over s 


} 
I 


ivery, sub- 


mitted to and adopted by the B nore Conventions of 1840, f and 1848. By re- 


ferring to that letter, the read w more clear] tand the f wing from R. H. 
Gillet, Esy., that the letter, 
although in ty , was left out 4 ecembe num * thronegl nadvertence. Mr. 

esolutions, but 
he was the candidate o ronvention th lopted 1 [t will be observed, that 

Mr. Gillet say ing in relat to the address wit re] | by Gov. Hill, and 
by him seut to Washington for } ‘right t hbange aud a | he did so. 

x, Nov. 16, 1848. 

Sitr,—In the November ” the ratic iew, | find it stated in sub 
stance, that the ( ion lopted | y th 7m LLIC ) ition of 840, and re- 
adopted in ’44 and ’48, were draw y Silas it, and fram ler the eye and at 
the iustigation of Martin V: ren. | due to the me ry of Gov. Wright, to Mr. 
Van Buren and myself, that I should inform you, 1 ils statement is founded in error. 
The resolutions referred to, were drawn by me at Baltimore, without any direction from, 
or consultation either directly or indirectly, with either of those gentlemen, who neither 
saw or knew of their contents, until they were published among the proceedings of the 
Convention. 

After reaching Baltimore, it was said that no person present was prepared with reso- 
lutions declaring the political princ iples of the Democratic party, showing the issues then 
pending between us and our opponents, [ personally requ sted Judge Grundy, of 
Tennessee, and Gen. Dix, to prepare such as would be proper. They however de- 
clined, and insisted that | should draw them. This I consented to do. When com- 


pleted, they were submitted to these gentlemen, (and possibly to others,) and subse- 


quently approved by the Cc mmittee on Resolutions, and adopted by the Convention, in 


the exact jorm in which I drew them. Neither Mr. Van Buren nor Goy. Wright is re- 
sponsible for the authorship of these resolutions; neither of them ever communicated 
with me in relation to them, or the principles which they should assert, prior to their 
adoptiun by the Convention. I am solely responsible tor their preparation. 
Respe cttully, yours, 
Editor Democratic Review. R. H. Giver. 


Joun BicrLtow, Esq.—We learn this gentleman has become a proprietor and editor of 
the Evening Post of this city. While we rejoice greatly that the respectability and 
talent of our city press has received an accession, so marked, to its ranks, already 
distinguished by great intellect and virtuous intent, we must express our regrets 
that the Post has abandoned its democratic position for the shadowy pretensions 
of Van Burenism. Mr. Bigelow is chiefly known up to this time as a prominent 
lawyer of the New-York bar, where his sound knowledge of statutes and cases made his 
opinion acceptable always tu the court and valuable to his client. But his leisure was 
much given to literary pursuits, and he contributed from time to time many admirable 
articles to the Democratic Review, remarkable alike tor their research, correct judgment, 


and accomplished style. A prominent trait of Mr. Bigelow’s character, and really not in 
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those days a common one, is his rare modesty, which 1s undoubt additional proo 
t D ) i sStumbiin ) I LIne ( 1 Wwe ‘ l thar 
11s W 5 1m ) Ss ive 
yy 2 a t } i in 
plex ( l \\ i L S 
{ 
iat i 
cot i i { 
1 Ii w d I 
EL wg J ud pre Ir 
Pp . p his 
B n l 
po I ‘ i iin rt ‘ , ) irt 
i 
tak » Dis ha a rav tne ears ¢ the w Lv site 
straius that nol cLOW D how to evoke 
Mr. For ee ti) try 4 a a . a 
] t ( ( i I ‘ p 
ed ( I r I 
] ot 
n t t au Lilex } ‘ \ ( ol 


} \ a t i h 
uC i¢ 
SOO! ty ( kk oithe v ol ' \\ ' ov 
it, lor V ! Ou € ul | } ‘= () I 
| , 
Forrest t a ¢ ( 2 / 
UNCOTISC We CO ot 
it not dea ( ( \\ ‘ h 
m tT 0 3 ' ca 
om ‘ Ww : u v - 7 ( ‘ i ili ) Ve y 
ta) wr to ' . . | ee ee ; ‘ 
80 clearl\ I est V ( ll wie VE but 
for Sha i Ww ‘ 1 nis } A ¢ 
we bet t tau! g it ‘ ct iry to 
the parties concerned orig il W 1 scar th . ; rd t 
make the quot ioh em ‘ ] 1. Ot course. our motives are merry ¢ i 3 By 
no means disrespectful 
( Pi bli¢ YY) 7 
I j Forrest 
SJRAMATIS PERSONS. < ai s 
} Wacready 
iD cratic Review 


Scene; Pi lelphia; Subject, a Row; Time, Just After 


Public Opinion. What is the matter here ? 
Macready. I bleed still, I am hurt to the death. 


Public Opinion Hold tor vour lives. 


Review. Hold, hold, Forrest—Sir, Macready, Gentlem«e n, 
Have you forgot all sense ot place and dut 
Hold, hol Public Opinion speaks to you: i old, for shame. 
Public Opinion W hy, how now, ho! from whence ariseth this? 


Are we turned Turks? _ * * * 


For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl. 


* x * * * 


Honest Review, that look’st dead with grieving, 
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who began this? On thy love, I char 


mak, 
I do not know; friends all but 


tit 


: and then, but now, 


itted men), 


1 


I Forrest, tha 


] pray you, pa 


Worthy Macrea ly, you 


don me, I can 


nd stillness of your youth 
h noted, and your name is 
wisest censure; what 


mths ot 


In m 


That youu 


ice your reputa 


Ln, wl 


1is foul rout De 
hat is approved in 


s been pre- 
either state- 


Here migh ed an 
sented al eady . l y wes ) that we | i 
; So “. ne — . 2 gs i 

il 1 the discretion of I 2 iough trom other mo- 


We 


ro on, therefore, w 


ment or d SCUSSION. 
on: 


ives. We 


th our 


More of this matte 
men—the be 


Though Forrest did 


Jut men are 


As men in rage st ike those th it wish them best 
Yet st, I believe, received 
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From him that spoke some strange indignity, 
Which patience could not pass. 

Public Opinion. 
Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 


Making it light to Forrest. 


I know, Review, 


Forrest, I love thee, 


jut, never more—be caught in such a trap. 


We submit that the above is about as clear an explanation of th 
Sir Patrick Plenipo himself could give. And thus we take our | 
has never in his life taken any pains to please the press ; nor do we k 
endeavored to do the contrary. But certain it is, there are ma 
a . s ‘ gs Age : 
nity, and their name is legion, who are disposed to judge him sev 
Src a s : . 
seems his destiny on this occasion to be required to “ sufi 8 
questi we know it, an unpleasant pro , but the ire few, 1 
better than our blest 1 Lia Hee all the 1 irds of a lal 
many strive, long and hard, and fail to « 1 th He has fal 
hands of Philistines, and if he would permit us to whis nh 
j 
he wssume a virtu if he have it not and mani ta litterence 
: oe : 
haps, he does not fe | y wa ) m } 
W ‘ it forbear add that Mr. I must « ly t 
committed, which s ily « 1 exp l 
tion at grievances cha l agai Mr. Macready. His whole « 
no more ;” and it is one which men the n distinguished in all cou 
times fallen into. No man, in | iV, Was more m ) 
cl test prop iet of « . than Ge e Ua : i 4 
House of Con v rr Mii , he wa ) 
. ; I | 7 1 
pre H I », and | 
l f E ‘4 | ! ‘ 
fa 0d d eri ] I one ¢ 
. caret that ] i d . 
7 t i ¢ ) 
fC I 7 - 
tone 1 his i ( 
Vater nob] i I \\ he I 
but it m be « DI fu 
; ‘ y 2 f. 
| mn tf ] ( ] { 
ed t V 
the provoc 
] sa } Fo ( ,d 
t No or i ! 
\7 
, i vl i t ua 
F pu Mr. Fc tl 
/ ( t t fi \ ren M | 
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re; on ) Veé in ¢ ! ( 
: 
i *Uard We j - \ I to record ( 
i” } t fy »>cou in s per 1 on ‘ 
/ this fl ie bala m d ( sof ¢ 
- i 1d meri ft t if le VW then. \ 
snx1e to the next occasion that w ll arise for Mr. Forre opini i ¢ 
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of 2 M Fo st 
) that he has ever 
] ra frater 
mitter [t 

l beyond all 


l, who can afford it 


lite, but how 

! le h, into the 

5 \ iggest that 
I l ir st gs, per- 
1 > error he 
udigna- 


this extent 


i thousand 
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Tue O1 .—The past month has not been quiet in Astor Place, though we are happy 
to say that it has been profitable. Italian sin are prov ial for their restiveness, dis- 
content and jea isy, and Mr. Fry has had | i ’ their “ fantastical humors.’’ 


Whether he himself, or some of those to whom he | ted authority, or from whom 


he has rece ive ] rdvice, are not som wh it C i ib! as L\ j OV ] ed these humors and 


alousie will no ‘etend to say; but we advise both him a het the public 
irs, and that, Ww e may be to * treasury 


The Opera 


row, even otf 
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from before the sea of heads—and the rest of the evening was tranquil, save for gusts o 


applause 


TI wi Vas ¢ edall Ly well done. 
It w it of k V camb and 
* most d 5 i ws ely is thre | j 
Benec i have d there 1 “ 


he did 7 rhe } e ( by th yasSir 
Pet r J i > wh l C ies Su d = 9 I b t ( it bei In 
they did 1 ies | nce a t vel and é t 

So out « i , and ( | D> iM Fry’s first I the udl- 
ence, that we i ( must be l i I npression it pre ed W hat 
right had to | rrels with hi s | t public, and irly that 
publi i I : to do \ a i ( ne to j What 
was Hecuba t t let it] But 
the « j i f ‘ \ [n t fi | e 
detti l wed 
the | ) he ¢ \ ! lic 
the « l 1 | l : ‘ e! 
min I t | \ : 

But t I twe n rl l 3 1 ot 
Madar | ies NN Wi ( fl yility of y te 
meth ju ) la the « VOICE 
the t » th A cleve1 f the 
opera i w ! e rel i } i ! yird 3 
we m 1 tha ( 1D ( most ¢ ly fi ces 
ever | : i B 1 one ht 
to express é 1 i n | 

Api TAX t h 
we t I ! first cz 
Low o ft ‘ t / t i 
own 5 id 
be n ne i ‘ 

? 

and ( ' I no e 
course l | I ! it 
Opera (} 3 1 i kt m i a 
wher | I t | ! . 4 ( pro 
duced t ] i [ la suff 
cient l I. M Ly 
that « Ir. Fry ¢ ive f 
his c} { 1 ‘ vas 
bound to i \ 1 men ( 118 
private i rt 
i 
Ber \ ir. | I 
as | to 
tak l i L J l st | run 
awa \ n iy does t 1as im s Fry; he 
even k ot I it to e ¢ sf of the Parl tre—a st 
ii a als lesa 1ould have been done “ by the permission of 
Mr. Fry.” The musical monarch should beware that his prime minister does not prove 
i W ) , alld sa ae wd my zm ssa 

I Lombardi was a complete failure. Neither their music nor their characters suited 
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nor Rosi, and be 








The le ] Arts is s wly aw Like ni ig in our country A l t ma be per- 
mitted { tl evse of demand, from the recent very crease of 
§ ly \ t \ e. | reat success of - ) , tne 

i 1 new 1 with siz r ol 1 1 es, casts 
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aaa it for l j 1 to a work, whose intrin m ( fh- 
cient to ire popu ty 

I I th la vO weel t x a ¢ st ce——T ce ] ) ) no 
peace in i e m seemed condemned to an 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


1.—TuEe Memorrs or a Puysician. By Alexandre Dumas. New-York: Stringer & 

Townsend, 222 Broadway. 

Mr. Dumas is certainly a most extraordinary man. Whoever calls at the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Berard & Mondon, in this city, and examines the long rows of es 
occupied by the novels, dramatic and miscellaneous works of it writ t ly 

#3 


doubt whether that “ multitudinous sea” o 
human brain; nay, he will be led to question whether any number of goose-quills o1 


f books can have welled ! ii ) slngie 
steel pens, wielded successively by any single hand, could, in a man’s life-time, have 
achieved the amount of mechanical labor represented by the couutless volumes signed 
“A. Dumas,” to say nothing of the untold mass of feuilletons, letters, cont itions and 


other ephemeral productions, never graced by the honors of binding, whi e been 





issued uuder this prolific author’s responsibility. To account for the obvious dispropor- 
tion between the number of works pr xdaced and the supposed cay 
brain, it has been stated that Damas bestowed little but his name upo ! {1 works 
which he consented to father; that he did notso much wrile as manuf b 3; 





he and his agents bought up the rough literary attempts of junio 
them only to be recast and remodelled. Many of our readers ren 

literary squabble caused by the dispute between Dumas and Mr. G t,* as to the 
authorship of the 7% de Nesle. What with a bloodless duel, a scandal t 





interchange of letters and recriminations through the press, and the com ( 

journalists, the merits of the question never were fairly | | e the pub! l 4S 
with adm ible tact and sav -facre managed to keep he lau hers on his le of re 
question. His adversary was completely overwhelmed under an avalanche of wit and 
ridicule, although people general! retained some faint i ion, that | not been 
fairly d t with. Dumas pursued his course, unimps 1 by clamor and ol y, l, 
whethe t or wrong, has contrived to issue victoriously f e\ controversy of 
that nator in which he was ever engaged. Enou > Tit 1 i ve 
the put > thoro ly impressed wit the idea, that D ; em i | menu ol 
some ta ttor e rest sand to “do’ 1e 1 K of | -! One oi 


his secre 3 1 to be on; another isa Mr. Maqnet. W* time ago 
in a Brit i 
on the p und principally, that, if Mr. M t ¢ iv well, he would 


have no ot 7 anotl mai name. his, | : by: l conclusive. 
Magquet might be well qualified to wv » a novel or two, and able to 1 tv 1 pur- 
cl might find it for his interest fi pride of 9; bor the 
sal 1 VW ‘of the I the 
q des Wet emt! r- 


i ! liad ¢ i i I , 
bD VW r t Ss ‘ t 
st ‘ b j 1 tl | 


e Bel A 
1 ‘ ‘ 

Since 1 [.M 

us S UO e of | } 





others ’ i in 1 s { Juma 

not his s 1@ pap I l lat y as i, when noticing ibulations 
of th } lific of na t ver Europe. T tlemen ) it they 
accompa 1 Mr. D 1 his travels, but wh n, 1 
short-hand, t im is of the great trav ( $s with 
a view to tuture bo “ll ikkin — a | not ch ose to 
enough, however; and this ith otl imsta " ‘ 1 us ! ul 
convicti ] Ma | 1 much 1 to \ ( I is 
publi ly known. He « es wisel , we think, in « laiming a worth to o 
ductions ¥ 1 have no other vaine than their pre t quotations in the market; they 


Sell at enormous prices, an l of this “the secretaries” get their share; but such works 


* Late Editor of the Courier des Etats Unis 
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torn 


Dumas, 
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isto and le 
irs ago. 
eve that we may 
moirs of a Physician.” It 
tory of France. 
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the novelist 


every 
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res are old acquaintances of the public, 


most imp. rtal 
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Nearly all the novels attributed to Mr. Dumas, though 


c merit, excepting a very few, sucl 
d’Harmental,” translated for 


" intrin 2 as “ Les trois Mous- 

















Chevalier Messrs. Harper f 
safely add to that list the work which it is our present purpose 

i tion of Mr. Dumas to f 
The pe riod which he undertakes to “ illustrate ’? in 
the latter 1 m of Louis XV. 


the superannuated 


is the avowed inte? 


end ot the rel 


We ave 


intense interest, 


s ever. Rous- 


le a part in this work. Maison-Rouge, dy known through 
nd. ahove all, the 1 Cavliostro. alias 
alchemist and 


mr) 
i Lie 


oduced ; 


conjurer, Commandet-in-Cliet of secret 


+ 


Dumas are hal) V in- 


part. novels ot 


though not had a ris to expect, considerms 


so much so as we 


brought into play—Magnetism, Alchemy, Free-Masonry, 


and take up 
the translation was originally publis EB nd, the copy 
appearance of a republication. Had M s, S ger & Wl 


in their em 


ead of the words, “in tb year of our Lord, 1 ne na 
I attended the late Mr. Justice Littledale at Char 
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deavor to get the demurrer set aside as frivolous, or leave to amend-on pa t of 
: 


a shilling; ba iat punctilioas, though very abl ind learned judge, 1 ) 


‘Your client, sir,’ said he, ‘has committed a blunder, sir; which can be only 
on the u ns,sir. A. D., sir, is neither English nor Latin, sir. It may 1 | any- 
thing or nothing. sir. It is plain, sir, that here is a mat id traversa 10 
date to it, sir.” Whereupon he dismissed our poor summon 1costs! 17 el 


had been spua out bya pl ier lO an inconcelvaple le th, In ring ri ;on 








that one ob ion, and my « nit had positiy y to pay out of his own pock en 
seven aud eight pounds.”—p 7 

‘“‘Tn the last Trinity term, (184 Court of Exchequer was ¢ d th 
a sim sip. The plaintiff 1 en to add the | ‘is’ to the n 
the prin | form of a count—on which the astute d int demurred! ‘7 rer 
was a ed and he i j ; 

Th i 3 ite of B rac u 
own b lou l 
with ~ 10 ‘ KI : 
pet 

. . 


when prep | — » ¢ eto f 
the ta 9 i s ! of yout is | 
item atter item of you otf. ’"—p. 205. 

H pest ind Whol some aavice-— { ii ust le = ico y \ , ul Cw 
code of Procedure, the poor attorney has scarcely any left tot save eVvo- 
lence of his chent. 
3.—ALBAN, THE Pira A Ron t of the Metropolis By William W irth 

editio New-} B i1& Co 

M Wal! has but lit » cnarity fo the evils o L n. HH ier 
our beloved Manhattan as a well-dressed harlot, and ke is determined to strip | her 
gaudy vestments 
5 

J with t hg h 
That decks the town, and show L be a 

T s with a savage i th ” whet ] t once 
app 3, seekin ‘ m has | ie 
m nis ¢ I ER? > an Ou 
sp ve, ln ft t mie ! ( ver 
kn — yan, ill- iby a » m | é 
how led a vessel, ied by her « i und a 3 1, a 
Je V¢ ) nam Mi in {) ise : 

They loved each ! ] t was made 
Oue evening w l hu l sta shade 
I yrwed Jil t n wie y ( i 


nis the eC ( » of his sister. | his ent 
h Luri 1 1g 
1 ‘ } r 
el ym rh ) SE I 
? ; 
a | i dist “ — g 
same L » should - 
} 
yala Le s | i b 8 
} 
fatoer, th i i I I a 
: ' 
Ov | ‘ i irate 
' \ ] + ; 
til ] ma i t i 


though id ut if ie rv iers » th ie tra l il 
without ) y la il Hil i ) \ 

W ‘ it our limited s ik th a v of copious ex ict \I sages 
there e which we should be glad to quote. fhe stanzas of All Ss dla With the 


is highly characteristic Indeed, this author always finds happy expressions whi rhe 


l 1 } ‘ } 2 ; 
tre that compresses Dis thoughts and forces him to la r. but i 


chooses to write in a me 
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even iu the free couplet measure, Mr. Wailace often displays tho happy turns of phrase 
the >nnexpecte | circumlocutio s, those concls yet all-t ! epit is, W cl re the 
true sta ~mark of poetry. A tew instances, cx te t random, exemplily our 
meat : 

‘6 Oh, t vy were blest the mother d | b] — 

A iv 7 on her breast— 

7 1 rose « ind care: 
In s irity, we think the expre n of thos very $1 

I l | ( ( I H \ 
lett ¢ res , hit the : r | I ‘ v 
him for. Of our soldi s,inay ii 

‘‘ Your brethren sent into l 
Are | ! ( —\ r red ed 1 \ l 
I ta fading 
I : 1 the W ee 
O ( “her « sil e¢ H taunt 
his ( ‘ ; rep i is w-men tor t! ( s, and 
1d 2 h sg 
0) ‘ i it 
: th 
( st ' 

VW ] = i m ’ ’ l ua k 4 \ P TT 
| y ‘ 
tru new ¢ I 

ihe vi n shall | Ww v il 
1.—H C s,] L | ; ! N iM ot 

h ( ] ry 

ds. ¥ \ il > 

I title, has 1 1 ble time 
j , ‘ 

I | e i i f 
) ( ; 
| ( | 0 ] ite \ I 
} \ \ i ne « ! 2 
‘ mel s | ( d san ed mate 
rl withe method and withont . We had « | t 
but main t We deemed t compilation, bu | 
ust ra a S€ me. \ l { lur ii re ( ees 
eX powertul es, dest of | : ( Lining 
~ bate H i there, ikew re 10 I som 
ri such s oe 1 i t Bioet é 
VW } ! e, we res ( vw he ap- 
! f the a lope t ] 1 of 1 work 
Ant ] 3 ew ur of 
fy ‘ but lit disposition 
ert such delicate subjects with the 
nk that we w discern a fore- 
al 1 nest, a part production, the 
more us that It is lious, and that it purports to | ve been \ tten without re- 
fi ty measures Nom mr h dred pages, more tT } =| ls of the second 
v Y devoted to a “ History of Internal Improveme1 7: Fn 1 downriglit po- 
| il tra in opposition to that salutary check upon hasty legislation, the veto power, 
ar 1 ¢ ation, it would s em, of the obviously co ipt pra ice of eranting ippropri- 
ations of : public moneys for manifold objects, in one bill, bolstering up one obnoxious 
ex} diturae | in er ¢ pually uncalled tor, mustering sectional interests to make strength 
for each other—a practice that has been not unpicturs squely denominated * |} olhing.” 
We cannot, within the scope of a mere notice, review the several points of this writer. 


We do not fear the spread of his doctrines; we do not seek to gainsay his opinions ; we 
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only desire to warn the public at large, that the work we are noticing, is not an impartial 

work ; that it is composed in a partisan spirit, and that it should be read with that measure 

of distrust always awa ded to productions of that character. Far be it from us to dis¢ ou- 

rage readers trom taking up the book of Mr. Wheeler; on the contrary, we commend it 
: 







for general perusal: only we heré¢ place on record our protest against its assumption of 


rip it of th a 






fairness, and so far as the expression of our opinion will do it, we would 


nity of history, and assign to it its proper place among readable compilations from the 









columns of new spapers. 









1 Philo- 


5.—Prixciptes or Potrticat Economy, with some of their applications to Soci 


sophy By John Stuart Mill. Intwovolumes. Charles C. Little & James Brown, 


Boston, M 38, 












The study of political economy, probably one of the most important in this uti an 
age, is that most neglected by practical men, and in consequence of this neglect, 1 "3 
welfare has to stru gle slowl against the ignorance of the lawmakers, the s ily of 
many, and the stupid sophistry of designing demagogues \ a fs irs 






Adam Sm 








i il 


tions, 






which we lali frequently rattler mot the g 


6.—Brac 








author V d edition. Geo. P. Putnam, 155 Broady 
Time does not, in any degree, take f m the prod s | it wond larm 
which, through its salutary influ e over the Eneglish world w ther sitn d on the 
islands I re North Sea, or sp 1d over the might con i { the west es ive, 
in the present edition of Mr. Putnam, assumed their standard 1, that in whicl will 
be rnodels \m can literature, long after those who ce ny the existence ot 








will have been torgotten. 





By John G. Whittier; illustrated by N. Billings. Benjamin B. Mussey & 








s are partic ularly well : 















Whittier. The preseut beau iful volume contains a co ion of b n | wo Lanny 

of which have already appeared in the columns of this Review. The ‘“ Bridal of Penna- 

cook”’ 1s familiar to ill our read rs. The strong net, nervou and pure Sax of his 

la in , Wel exp ss tu republican e oy ind pu y pau nt ) sp his 

Th ig vigor of his appeals iu behalf of human rights strike a responsive chord in the 

hearts ot ev American, and is an element of popularity that must be as enduring as his 
of the publication does great credit to Messrs, Mussey & Co, 








VERRS FOR THE PEopPLe; or, Illustrations of Practical Godliness, drawn from the 
vok of Wisdom. By C. L. Magoon, author of the Orators ot the American Republic. 





D 
B 
Gould, Kendal! & Lincoln, 59 W shi gtou-street, Boston. 





This is a beautiful volume, containing essays under different heads, and well cal ited 





to impress the great truths of Scripture upon the mind as guides in the daily walks of 
life. 


9.—TuHe Surpmasters’ Assistant AnD CommerctaL Digest. By Joseph Blunt, Connsellor 






at Law. New-York: Harper Brothers. 


The world is getting daily more homogenous. The difterent natiens of the vast human 
family. no longer separated by the interdict of distance, but linked in mutual! interest, feel 


the necessity of learning each other’s ways and customs ; while, as a consequence of inter- 







course, these waysand customs are losing much of their local peculiarity, and are con- 







stantly assuming greater uniformity. Nevertheless, enough remains—and will long 





remain—of specialty and variety to throw a thousend obstacles in the way of trade and 
travel. The compiler, theretore, whose patient labor and research, in a degree, removes 
those obstacles, confers a blessing on his tellow-men, and deserves their gratitude. Such 
gratitude is certainly due to the author of the work before us, who, in the compass of a 
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neat and convenient volume, has condensed a mass of important information on all the 
subjects which merchants and travellers have most at heart to investigate. 
The relative duties and rights of masters, mates and seamen, ship-owners, insurers, 
factors and passengers; together with the revenue and navigation laws, the law regu- 
ing fisheries, importations, salvage, bottomry and respondentia—are here laid down in 


ind concise manner, accompanied by copious references. This work also contains 
dible mass of purely mercantile information, embracing a digest of all iaws that 


control the drawing, ac« eptance and protest of bills of exchange,—s 


‘ 


itistics on the cur- 
rency, weights and measures, and commercial regulations of almost every nation of the 
earth—and an abstract of the pilot laws and harbor regulations of « very maritime State in 
the Union. If we add, that this volume likewise offers a copy of our last tariff, extracts 
from the tariffs of other nations and a dictionary of sea-terms; together with precise and 
practical directions in regard to the clearing aud entering of vessels, and many other items 
of special or general usefulness, we may well state, that while it must | nsidered the 
indisyx ble vade meeum of all merchants, owners and masters of ships, it is likewise es- 


selitial to the traveller; and that, as a book of refer : the mere sti t or casual 


reader, it Will prove a pertect cyclopedia, nay, an entire i I uformation. 
I I 


Although three preceding eclitions of this work h nad nunently poy ar, 80 great 
a 


mportant are the changes lately introduced in tl mme Llaws o ur own and 
so rapidly is the great system of jurisprudence, called the law of nations, 
3 : 
‘tments, and tending to es 
urth edition, is really an ent 
ing the various and fluctua 
h in the al ’ > nfl fecleral le f 
a, In the apse suliicient tederal legisia 


cord, avast number of laws, hastily framed, and as often 


rant pe titiouers, as by the real necessity of sudden emerg 


10.—Acton; or, THE Circe or Lire: a collection of thoughts and observatio1 
to delineate Life, Man and the World. D. Appleton & Co., Broadway. 


This is a beautiful volume, well adapted for the season of presents. It is elegantly 
embellished with Parisian illuminated cuts, and the matter is every way of a desirable 
character. The author informs us in his preface, that the articles were written, some of 
them, in all quarters of the wor ld. They are | hilosophical conclusions aj parently of an 
observing mind, enjoying great opportunities for the exercise of a clear judgment. The 
accuracy of his views on many subjects will be recognized by many, in the late deteat 
of the democratic party, through*the influence of Mr. Van Buren and his long-tail of des- 
perate and briefless young lawyers, in the truth of the following aphorism : 

Lawye and Doetcrs. Physicians without practice are quwet and harmless; but 


lawyers without it, are restless, and doubly armed to do mischief. 


11.—University Sermons, delivered in the chapel of Brown University. By Francis 
Wayland, President of the U rsity. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. 


Professor Wayland is well and familiarly known to the public as an author in many de- 


partments, and this volume is a welcome addition to theological literature, from the same 


emineut source. 


12.—Tue Forcery: a Tale. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Harper Brothers. 

The prolific pen of Mr. James does not appear to play either in the quantity or in- 
terest of the matter it furnishes to the public. This is not among the least interesting 
of his popular romances. 


13.—Mopet Men 4np Women. Harper Brothers. 


These are very amusing hits at the every-day foibles of most classes of people that 
make up the population of great cities ; very many of the allusions are however appli- 
cable only to London society. 


14.—Tue Youna Parroon ; or, a Curistmas 1x 1690. A Tale of New-York; by the au- 
thor of the First of the Knickerbockers: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This is a very agreeable and presentable tale of New-York, peculiarly so at this season, 
and will be appreciated as being associated with those charms of ancient Manhattan, 
raised by the magic pen of Irving. and endeared to Americans as well as the degenerate 
sons of the sturdy New-Amsterdams. It is got up in Putnam’s peculiarly grateful style. 
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17.—Tue O ENINGS, OR THE Bee Hunter. By J. F.C 


1 > . : 
I asmu ] } t the works of English essa. sts nave t en ¢ 


Mr. Whip ’s writings in the North American Review and elsewhere 
the result, conta ling the oj wns of Mr. pie ul \ ! 
li iry matters and men: but these opinions are seldom sust: d | 
authorities, and oftener guided by prejudice than judgment. His tho seem 
far more taken up g 

less, by a sick md ibsurd desire to be * not a ad sr 


+} t is interesti 


with En sh writers than withthose of his own country, } dl. « 
' ; ot. * : 
t} 


lan to merit notice at 


home, ine ylumes nevertheless contain much 





19.—Ruymes oF Travet; Ballads and Poems. By Bayard T 
A-foot. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


With Mr. Taylor’s Views A-foot, the public are well and favorably acquainted; and this 
. } 
i 


first venture, as he informs us in a poetical way, will doubtless meet with the favor they 





merit. With two of the poems in the present collection, viz.: ‘* The Norseman’s R 
and “Upwards,” published in the latter part of 1846, the reade of this Review are 
] eo ainted, 17 were received favorabl+ as of considerable merit. giving promise 


aiready quai 


of much geuius. The little volume has a portrait of the author in his travelling dress. 





